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Copyright 1911 by 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co, 


The fine, strong, clean young man wears Kuppenheimer Clothes as a matter of pride and principle. 
They’re an intimate part of his healthy, vigorous personality. They stand for the things fe stands for | 
—real worth, correctness, character h 

XY, 


The new models are style-leaders, every one; as far away from the commonplace as they are from 





harsh extremes. | 


_ 


You’ll find them shown by the clothiers whom you’d expect to handle them—men of advanced ideas. 


Our book, Styles for Men, mailed on request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


NEW YORK 30STON 
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CHICAGO 
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Court-yard of the Cabildo, New Orleans ‘Copyright by Hart Schafin 





UR young men’s styles are not better than those for older men; just younger looking. 
There’s no age limit for wearers of any of our clothes. 


Che main thing is, when you find our name you find highest quality in clothe Send for the Style Book; six cents 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
(,ood Clothes Makers 


»hicago Boston New York 














RE you one of the 
thousands of man- 
ufacturers who 
large annual varnish 
bills without taking any 
active, personal interest 
in the selection of the 


varnish itself? 


It’s a costly mistake. 

You cannot afford to maintain a disinter- 
ested attitude toward the selection and pur- 
chase of the finishing materials if it is your 
money that pays the bills—if your profits are 
in any way affected by the quality or appear- 
ance of the finish of your products, and by 
the cost of production in your factory or shop. 

Every day we are showing manufacturers 
how they can greatly increase the quality of 
their finishing without increasing the cost for 
finishing materials. 

We’re showing others how they can reduce 
the cost of finishing or increase their output 


pay 


by reducing the time and labor spent in the 
finishing department. 

We are pointing out ways by which a 
product can be made more attractive and 
salable without any increase in the cost of 
finishing. 

These and other money-making and 
money-saving opportunities are well worth 
your while—no matter how far removed 
you may be from the actual use of the 
varnish. 

Look into the purchase and use of mate- 
rials in your finishing department. 

If you don’t find Berry Brothers’ label on 





the cans or stenciled on the barrel-heads, call 
us into consultation with you. 

You can never be sure that your finishing 
problems have been satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically solved until you have exhausted 
the resources, knowledge and experience of 
our organization. 

Send for our booklet, “Choosing Your Var- 
nish Maker,’ and learn briefly what our 
goods, ability and service are. 

Better still, ask us to send one of our 
specialists, who understands the finishing 
problems of your particular business. It will 
place you under no obligation whatever. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


Shellacs. Japans. Lacquers. Stains. Fillers © Dryers 


There is no varnish need we do not under- 


commands the business confidence of millions of 








FOR HOMES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


Berry Brothers’ Products not only meet the 
complete requirements of nearly 300 classes of 
manufacturers. They also include everything 
needed in Architectural Finishes for floors, doors, 
and wood-work in homes and all other buildings. 


stand; none that we cannot meet with goods that 
mean great ultimate economy. As the largest 
varnish makers in the world, with 53 years’ ex- 
perience, we occupy an authoritative position that 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING PAINT DEALERS 


AND PAINTERS EVERYWHERE 


FOR ALL MANUFACTURING 


users—large and small—the world over. If you 
want the most accurate and reliable information 
about varnish for any use or purpose 


ASK BERRY BROTHERS 


SOLD BY US DIRECT TO THOSE WHO 
BUY SUFFICIENT QUANTITIES 





PURPOSES 





HETHER you use varnish for buildings in a small way 
or large way, it 1s important that you—you personally— 
Your choice will 
always be right if you insist on having one of the following four 


choose the varnish and then see the label. 


leading Architectural Finishes. 
Be sure the can bears the Berry 


LiQUIB cRANITE 


For finishing floors in the most durable man- 
ner possible. Its quality has made it the best 
known and most widely used of all varnishes 
There is no substitute. 


For front doors and all other surfaces exposed 


worked. 


For interior 


to the weather. Dries dust free in a short time eee 
+4: , . ois ¢ sa Sy 
and possesses great durability under most trying : 

? ? work, etc.; 


conditions, 


dealer or painte 


many years that it 
protection against 


On receipt of 10¢ in 


resting 





interior wood-work. 


not carry them in stock. 


Send for free book, ‘*CA 
tamps we will 


Label. 


wood-work 
bathroom and 
and stands the 
water to an unusual degree 
“r can supy 


NY ‘ s : 
Varnishes and will gladly get them for you if he doe 


You can always tell them 


substitution 


sing You 


nte 1 and instructive 56-page book 
World in a Berry Wagon.”’ 


FINISH 
For finest rubbed (dull) or polished finish on 


It has for years been the 
standard to which all other varnish makers have 


exposed 


action of 


‘ly Berry 


x Varnisi 


to evere 
wear and finished in full gloss, such as window 
kitchen wood- 
soap and 


Brother 


by the well known label on the can, used by us for so 
virtually our trade-mark — your 


Vaker 


end Denslow’ 
**Around the 


It contains 25 full page draw 





VERY manufacturing requirement in Varnishes, Shellacs, 
Air-drying Black Japans, Baking Japans, Stains, Lacquers, 
Fillers and Dryers can be filled under the Berry Label. 


The following list contains but a few of the 300 classes of large users in whose 
write us 


needs we specialize. 
for list of products made for your use. 


Agricultural Implements 
Automobile and Carriage Builders 
Bedstead Manufacturers 
Brass Goods Manufacturers 
Candy Manufacturers 
Electric Railways 
Electric Supplies Manufacturers 
Foundries 
Furniture Manufacturers (of all kinds) 
Hardware Manufacturers 
Hat Manufacturers 
Jewelry Manufacturers 
Lithographers 
Machinery Manufacturer 
Metal Ware Manufacturers 
Piano Manufacturers 


UR special representatives will call on any 

manufacturers interested in better and 

more economical finishing Write u 

about your varnish problem It will place you 

ynder no obligation and may mean a great deal 

to you in the end. You will never regret start 

ing your active campaign for better varnish—-but 

start it mow. Every day’s delay may mean losse 
that can be saved 

At least send for ‘*Choosing Your Varnist 


the book that tells why. 





ngs in color by W. W. Denslow (of ‘*The Wizard of Oz’’ Maker,’ 
fame), representing the journey of two children to the It contains a list of all important classe 
leading nations of the world, with description users whom we art equipped to serve 
BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
I , Limite 
Largest Manufacturers of Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying 
and Baking Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dryers 
Factor Detroit, Mic! 1d Walkerville, Ont Brancl \ 
Boston, Philadelphi Baltimor Chicago, Cincinnat t. Lou San | 
J IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Whether your line of business 


is mentioned or not, 


Pin Manufacturers 
Pump Manufacturers 
Railroads 
Range and Stove Manufacturers 
Rattan Goods Manufacturers 
Refrigerator Manufacturer 
Rubber Goods Manufacturer 
Safe Manufacturers 
Ship and Boat Builders 
Straw Goods Manufacturer 
Tool Manufacturers 
Toy Manufacturers 
Trunk Manufacturer 
Wagon Builders 
Wire Cloth Manufacturer 
Wooden Ware Manufacturers 
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Cover Design . ; ; : : - Drawn by Worth Brehm 























Marguerite. Frontispiece . . . Painted by Penrhyn Stanlaws 12 

Editorials : ‘ ; . ; ; : ‘ ; : — 
What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events . 15 
Comment on Congress ‘ ‘ P : , . Mark Sullivan 20 

They’re still good chairs— Illustrated with a Photograph 

| They simply lack Outdoor America, Edited by Caspar Whitney 

A brand new coat of Jap-a-lac 

| Don’t se// your old furniture to the second- Japan Invades America. 5 i ; F . J. J. Pegues “ 


; : “ge > Illustrated with Photographs 
hand man. A little bit of Fap-a-/ac and a | Reducing the Death-Rate . ; ‘ : ‘ Dr. James Ewing 22 
little bit of ¢2#e will make them look like ew. Illustrated w:th Diagrams 


ican’ dies ieee callings In Marble Time ; : ‘ . ‘ . . Owen Johnson 23 
Illustrated with Photographs 


y.% The Destructive Leopard Moth : , ; Luke J Doogue 23 
Illustrated with Photographs 

Doubling the Product of the Summer Garden . Julian Burroughs 24 
lilustrated with Photographs 





Made in 18 Colors The Race to the South Pole. ‘ ; ‘ Cyrus C. Adams 25 


and Natural (Clear) Illustrated with Photographs 














Renews everything from cellar to garret | Learning to Fly with Model Aeroplanes . j C.S. Thompson 26 
For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum and oil- Illustrated with Photographs - 
cloth; for wainscoting rooms; for re-coating worn-out | A Motor Boat for the People : E e Arthur F. Aldridge 27 
tin or zinc bath tubs; for brightening woodwork of all | Illustrated with Photographs 
call sorts; for coating pantry shelves and kitchen tables; for Mr. Roosevelt to the a =! rouge : r : F ? , : 28 
varnishing pictures (when thinned with turpentine) and ustrated with Photographs P 
ling gilding picture frames and radiators; for restoring The Sportsman’ s View-Point ; , " . Caspar Whitney 30 
go-carts and wagons; for decorating flower pots ’ 
ecO- and jardiniere stands; for The Average Man’s Money ° ° ° . * . ‘ . 38 
P repainting trunks; for 
sted enameling sinks; for re- What Is News? 4 ‘ . . ‘ . . : : ’ 44 | 
, of storing chairs, tables, 
8 } 
iron beds, bookcases, | VOLUME XLVII NUMBER 4 








° and for a thousand and 
V ar- one uses, all of which 
are described and ex- 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 
5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 
King Street West. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the principal cities of 





our plained in a little book Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green St., Le icester Square, London, W. C. 

nee? can. have Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng- 

ak y 7 : land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. 

r for a little request on Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, 

ou \ a post card, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and 

hin . z Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. For- 

g For sale everywhere; eign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. 
will it wears forever. Look 





for the name of Glid- 
den as well as the 
name Jap-a-lac. There 
is no substitute. 
The Glidden 
Varnish Co. 
Cleveland, U.S. A. 


Toronto, Canada. 
Branches —-New York, Chicago 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 

















Yale Hardware 


| Has the Quality 


| It has the Desegn—the 
| work of artists trained by 











long experience. Men 
who know how to apply 
to Hardware the Orna- 
ment of any School. 































Not a 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace —a 
eve? in marvelously reconstructed 

‘ gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond—wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 


SES 


It has the Workman- 
| 
| 


: teed forever—stands filing, ; ‘ 

>|lacs, E a-ge gery <a ye + ship—for skilled hands, 
S mond. Has no paste, foil . 

quers, or artificial backing. Set aided by every known 


only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 
for the asking. Address— 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 


543 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


modern ap ypliance, follow 


1 whose | it through every process. 


write us ° 
| It has the /nspection— 


skilled eyes reject every 
piece not up to the Yale 

Top and windshield exten Standard—which is Per- 
Whe el base of Speedwell standard chassis 


121 inches; motor—4 cylinder, 50H. P. fection. 
‘Here is a car that no man has ever worn out.’’ 













Speedwell Torpedo—4 pass.—$2 


There are hundreds of designs— 
e ° e e in every School of Ornament—< 
We picture below an incident that is only one of many ay dewile cae 


And each piece carries the Yale 


illustrating the wonderful staunchness of the Speedwell Ouaihy. 


A driver of a Speedwell car coming down a Cumberland Mountain ; = b -ohewowe ee ae oats 
road by moonlight, mistook a ditch dug across the path for a shadow, with finely illustrated book about Yale 








r-Stocki 

Our Stockings are best that 
4 can be made. Write for 
| self-measurement blank, 
\ testimonials and FACTS 


From pure gum 
rubber, woven 
absolutely to 


your measure, Hardware—it is worth many times 








at the same price you } ABOUT VARICOSE VEINS. the result as shown in the picture—the car going up over the dirt and rocks ; : , 
a r-wearing, c . ra . . ° 2 price o post da. 
jaiieaan cn eee Write Urteur anome at least three feet and then plunging forward into the ditch, nearly og che price: Of & postcat 
Worcester Elastic Stocking & Truss Co., somersault. ae © oom SS The Yale & Towne Mfg Co 
, "a 58 F; . owner, ‘‘The only damage done . . 
ront Street, Dept. 8, Worcester, Mass. 4 sf ? b 
Ya was the glass broken out of one The Makers of Yale Products 
| 


headlight, the under pan mashed | 9 Murray Street, New York, U.S. A. 
and the front axle bent back - 

about one inch at one end. 
The staunchness of this car is 








Dime. Ina | ree RUNCHES 











2 Ano 4 Crcie ; , 
een, wonderful. 
Catalogue M Free of Motors | 
Catalogue B Free of Boats \ request will bring you the 


catalog, showing all models 
in full colors; also “ The 
Speedwell,” a little motor | 





ENGINES FROM (26 40 HP. PALMER. BROS. 
os 


iN STOCK CONN 








a paper full of interesting 
motor car informatior 
| SECURED OR FEE * 
an E NTS. ~ an Seer teat ude . The Speedwell Motor Car Co. 
00 snd What To nvent with List of Invention he 


i t and Prizes offer ti ser te 
VICIOR: |. EVANS & CO WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


280 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


ANSWERING THESE 4 VERTISEMEBENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








Efficiency 


and 


Scientific Management 


Their Principles, Methods, and Prac- 
tical Applications In the Machine- 
Shop, Factory, Power-Plant, and Mine. 


A great Special Number of ‘‘The Engin- | 
eering Magazine,’’ written by the foremost 
practitioners of the new science of manage- 
ment —Emerson, Gantt, Day, Hathaway, 
Church, and others. 

Twelve notable leading articles describing 
applications of the system; nine important 
Reviews of ‘‘Advanced Practice’’ in Europe 
and America; and descriptive notes (““The 
Engineering Index’’) of 776 current engineer- 
ing articles of permanent value. 

512 pages— fully illustrated — beautifully printed. | 
25 cents a copy. | 
At all principal newsstands, or by mail for 25c in stamps. 

The definite purpose of the publication is 
(1) to enable the reader to clearly comprehend 
the present status of the new science, and (2) 
to indicate the steps necessary to the intelli- 
gent employment of all, or any part, of the 
system. 

It is of course indispensable to every 
student and practitioner of modern systems 
of management, and it is invaluable to the 
men for whom it is specially written, namely: | 
Proprietors, Executive Officers, Engineers, 
Superintendents, and Managers of industrial 
plants of every kind. 


New Books 


on “Scientific Management” 

All the following books are new—Published to meet 
the insistent demand for authoritative parryi We 
can fill orders promptly, postpaid, at the prices named 
Emerson’s “Efficiency,”’ 172 p $2 
Gantt’s “Work, Wages and Profits, "200 Pp. ius. : 
Carpenter’s * “Profit-Making,” 146 pp. - 

Day’s ‘‘Industrial Plants, a 300 pp. il. - 3 
Church’ s “Production Factors,” 198 p 2 

Goi s “Methods of the Sante Fe,” 124. pp. Illus. 1 
aan fe s “Scientific Management,” 92 pp. 1 

Write today for our Prospectus for 1911, and a pamphlet 
describing ““The Library of Scientific Management’’—free 
upon request. 

THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 
140-142 Nassau Street New York City 











VERY boy should have a KING 


Repeater for outdoor target- 
practice after school hours, and on 
the long, bright Saturdays of Spring. 

On rainy days, the KING ‘‘Long Range’’ 
Rubber Ball gun will provide sport at indoor 
games in the house or barn, It shoots far 
and accurately, but the soft rubber ball will 
not injure anything. 

KING No. 5—1000 Shot—maga 
zine repeater, with lever action, nickel 


plated steel barrel, black walnut stock, 

$2.00. (Gun metal finish, $2.50. 
KING No. 14 “Long Range”— 

Rubber Ball Gun - shoots soft rub 


ber ball, 7 inch in diameter, accu 
















rately 25 feet. Price, soc. 

Other KING models for boys and 
girls of all sizes and ages. Send for 
Catalog, and see the guns at any 
hardware, toy, or sporting-gools store 
If not found in your town, send us 
the money and we'll ship direct, ex 


press prepaid. 


The Markham 


Air Rifle Company 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 








The Smoke and 
Dust of Travel 
Won't Soil 


Litholin 
Waterproofed 
Linen 

Coilars 


They are permanently clean and the 
most satisfactory and practical collars § | 
that you can possibly wear. They will 
save you $16.00 a year in laundry bills. 
Launder them yourself 





any time, any §| 
place, with a damp cloth. 
Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 
it your dealer's, ¢ receipt of price | 


wv by mailon 
Write for boc klet 


The Fiberloid Co., 7 & 9 Waverly Place, New York 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 14 


WANT you to pay particular attention 
to the advertisements in this issue. 


Read them carefully, every one—not neces- 
sarily with any thought of purchase——but 
with the spirit in which you read the edi- 
torial matter. 


I ask this for a particular reason. 


When you have finished you will realize, 
what you have always subconsciously felt, 
that the advertising pages are unique in 
their fund of information, of interest, of 
news value 


——the universal appeal of the market- 
place. 


I believe there is hardly one among you 
readers who would not keenly regret the 
absence of advertisements from any mag- 
azine. 


I’d greatly like to hear from any one who 
disagrees with me. 


WA. Cana. . 


Manager Advertising Department 























Chalmers Talk Number Seven 


ROUND the edge of the radi- 
ators of Chalmers cars there 
is a bright blue line. 

Chalmersstock cars,when sent 
into motoring contests, are al- 
ways painted Azure blue, and 
from this they have come to be 
known everywhere as Chalmers 
“Bluebirds.’’ These bright blue 
cars won, during several seasons 
of competition in all kinds of 
motoring events, more victories 
in proportion to the number of 
events entered than any other 
make of car. 

Motor trade publications last 
year gave the Chalmers the title 
of ‘Champion Cars of the Year”’ 
in road racing. This year our 
cars further justified the title by 
winning the 1910 Glidden Tour 
--the longest, hardest endurance 
contest ever held. 





Jor all you can ask 
: 


7N a WHolor ¢ 


“99? It is in commemoration of what 
Chalmers ‘‘30” $1500 Chalmers cars have achieved on road 
Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ $2800 and track and hill that this blue line is 


placed on the radiators. Itis a badge 
of distinction--a symbol of victory-- 
something for every owner to take 
pride in. 

We have never put Chalmers cars 
into contests merely forsport. We put 
them in that they might be proved for 
what we claimed them to be--speedy, 
reliable and enduring cars. 











| adjusted by experts. 


| long in five sections 


| this size cost $5.00 to $8.00—even without 


$5.00 to $8 00. 











Everyone Needs a Telescope 


It enables you to see objects miles 
away. Vacationists can multiply their 
joys with it, for it bringsall the coun- 











athena or gh sa-ben Ph rc 
read their names. And for 
farmers and ranchmen itis 
an absolute necessity, for 
they can keep their eyes 
on their cattle, horses 
or men when far out 
in the fields, 


























For studying celestial phe- 
nomena, particularly the recurring 
sun spots, this solar eyepiece will allow 
a careful study of Old Sol and solar 
eclipses. This attachment a/one is worth 
more than the entire price to any one in- 
terested in this science. Free with the 


Excelsior 
Telescope 


Eye piece of telescope can be used 
as a microscope to detect insects 
or perme in plants or vegetables. 

The Excelsior Telescope is 
made by one of the largest manu- 
facturers in Europe, The lenses 
are carefully ground and correctly 
It is brass 
bound, and besides the solar eye- 
piece, has a brass dust cover at the 
end. Closed, the telescope is 12 
inches, and has a circumference of 
5% inches. It opens over 3% feet 


It is a known fact that telescopes of 
a solar eyepiece. For $1.00 you can now 


have a telescope with advan- 
tages of one worth 









J eee 

< Dry el L. S. Henry of N. Y., says: 

Tie /| n\ . “Worth many times price.” 

heen Oe E. G. Patton, Kansas City, 
ys Kan., says: “‘Could count cattle 






twenty miles away.”’ 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Send us your dollar by regis- 
tered letter, postal money order, or 
bank draft to our order, today. We 
send the telescope by mail or express in- 
sured for 20c extra, 

Our Illustrated Bargain Catalogue sent 

free with each telescope 


Dollar Specialty Co. 3¢2%.° °° Ghambers 


























The quality feature that is the 
keynote toservice predominates 
in every YALE motorcycle. 
1911 Y \LESare the highest type 
of QUALITY PRODUCTION 
known to present day mechan- 
ical engineering. 


19114 H. P. YALE $200 


With Bosch Magneto $235 


PY 1911 7H.P.YALE TWIN$300 


Long stroke motor, specially heat 
treated cylinder, ground to thousandth 
part of an inch,valves drop hammer forged 
from highest quality nickel steel, perfectly 
seated and of generous size. New positive 
grip control (patented) and offset cylinder. 
YALE history is worth while reading. Write for 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1701 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


Water Ballast —“Any-weight” 


The ‘‘Any-weight’”’ Lawn Roller is bui 

vith hollow drum which can be part 

nople *4 mee d with water or sand (use a 
ket we), making ley roller ANY 
gh "iillon ore plied jiffy 

Just right for a soft « Giger lawn. 


Just right for a hard ‘‘Summer”’ lawn, 
A cracker-jack for the Tennis court. 


it today. 















Runs easily on heaviest load; « gg 
wrried en empty 5 Inst a life-time 

1 S empty, giving ¢ “Any: 
f ton when ft 





sizes, 115, 124 
weight" up 
Write today 
for our free 
booklet : \ 
The Care y> je Wilder-Strong Implement Co. \ 
of the Lawn x 4, Monroe, Mich. 
DEALERS send for our 1911 terms. 










If They Nibble 
They’re YOURS 


The Big C atch is al ways made with the MARVEL. 

JH ¢ Greate as Save Cnteb Inv entic n 
le. Price l5cor2 for 2ic, Senda r for 
these hooks and we will send you absolute ly tre 
largest and best Sporting Book ever issue rt 
$1.00, t it Sent Free wit th the ob rier oe u th 
buying fishi ing tackle hot ms, bicycle, hasebal 
OF athlet 1 . We MeCLEAN CO., 
alld N Bway, ae Louis, Mo, 


DUSTY RAG 


“EVERYBODY IS PLAYING IT,” for 
it’s the popular favorite everywhere. 
Becoming more famous every day 
“truly a hit.” Send 10c for Dusty Rag 
and catalog of new selections, J. H. Aufderheide 
Music Publ’r, 293 Unity Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

































Convert Your a into a 








1ch ner a fi 1 p 
rop rth mM , , using our achable 
pe 0 Se ee Chalmers Motor Company Motor-Cycle (in. 91" Attactats 
. Also Marine and Stz atio nary Mo- 
per “7 Detroit, Mich § tors and Castings. Stamp for catalog 
— Y Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila, Pa. 
IN A Kt 
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The result of more than 35 years 





of experience in inventing, pro- 





ducing and building automobiles 





ORE than 35 years ago 
George B. Selden began 
work on his first motor 

car. Since then this inventive 
genius— “The Father of the 
Automobile”’—has worked un- 
ceasingly to produce the best in 
the motor car world. 


After he solved the problem of 
the self-propelled vehicle, his sole 
idea was to produce a car more 
nearly perfect than any other. 


In the 1911 Selden Car he has 
reached his goal—his ambition 
has been realized—in a car that’s 
sturdy, powerful and easy riding 
—and best of all a car inexpen- 
sive to maintain because built 
with scrupulous care. 


The 1911 Selden is ready to 


at all times satisfactorily perform 
any service you may ask of it. 


Whether you intend buying 
now or later you should post 
yourself on this car. It sets an 
absolutely new standard of value 
in automobiles. 


A variety of body styles, sizes and 
models to fill every motoring desire. 


116 tol 25 inches wheel base—with 


complete touring equipment from 


$2250 to $2600 


Send for catalogue B and name of nearest 
Selden agent 


Selden Motor Vehicle Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


George B. Selden, Pres. 





| Try “3in One” on pianos, tables, 
f any furniture, all veneered and 
varnished surfaces, 

Doesn't form a crusty overcoat 
of grease and dirt like varnish, but 
sinks into the grain of the wood, 
removing scars and stains, bring- 
ing back the original finish. Soils 
nothing; helps every:hing; no 
grease; no acid; no offensive 
odor; all stores; big bottle; little 
price. Write for free botile and 
new booklet. 3 IN ONE OIL CO. 

42 A.N.H. Broadway, New York City 








Vatter GEMS 







See Them BEFORE Paying! 


These ems are chemical white 


sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests 
So hard they easily scratch a file and will 
cut glass Brillianey guaranteed 25 years 


All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings will 
send you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all 
charg pre id—no money in adv. ance Write today for 
free illus tr nie d booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 754 Saks Bide, Indianapolis, Indiana 

















An air gun that will shoot 
ugh one-half inch pine easily 





thre 


guns, Uses a mpressed air, same as air brakes, 


rock drills, etc. 15¢ pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 30 
cents) Practical for small game. 37 inches long. Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down. Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 


dealers e\ 
Sent pre 


stywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us 
paid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. 
Pacific Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2005 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Look at these Photographs ¢, Civil War 
We Have Discovered 3,500 of Them! 


OU did not know the Civil War was photographed? Neither did 
we—until we discovered the Photographs shown on this page 
and 3,500 MORE. And with that discovery we came upon a 
great man’s losing struggle, a true story stranger than fiction. But 
more important—there unrolled before us the one vivid, real history of 
the Civil War; tor the camera recorded exactly what it saw—no 
more and no less. 





IF'TY years have come and gone since this nation was convulsed by the greatest con- 


flict between brothers the world has seen, and fifty years have passed since Mathew 


Brady photographer genius—took his cameras and his men, and set out to get the most 
precious historical documents of our history. Under protection of Allan Pinkerton and 
the United States Government, he accompanied the armies and navies into battle, into camp, 
into hospital, into fort and prison ; and everywhere his camera clicked—clicked—clicked, 
producing an undying witness of our great war. 


AS WAR REALLY IS 


E took thousands of photographs showing every phase of the struggle —perhaps especially those intimate as- 
I gray g yt ge I I I 


pects that have never been caught before or since. Merry-making in camp, lingering in hospitals, lying in 
prison, spying on the enemy, hanging the Lincoln conspirators, manning the battleships, punishing the deserter, drilling 
the awkward squad, the dead on the field of battle, fighting in the trenches ; 


all is shown in this ever-shifting panorama of those four momentous years. 








HESE photographs make a history that all can read 
T est as well as the oldest, and 
story of the 
read before. 
3,500 
War in ten large volumes 


the young- 
around them there is written a 
War like none you ever 
We have placed the whole 


photographs and the story of the 






GIVEN AWAY 


18 Pictures 


Each 9 Times as Large as These Pictures 


















$126.00 What the S. Gov 
erient pais Brady 
56 pictures 18k which you can 
those offers d you free have at our low 
What it cost Brady to 
$522.00 oie nese ts pictures 
The value placed by 
$750.00 Generel "Garner 
Benjamin F. Butler 
and General Greel 

on 18 such pictur 


betore-public ation pric Co 









and pay for in small payments. lo bring before you the wonder of this 
collection, we will send you free prints of 18 
of these photographs in a portfolio. Each 
of the pictures is 9 times the size of the 
little pictures on this page and is ready 
tor traming. 







Mail the coupon and we will not only 
give you 18 of these pictures free, but 
will send you an_ illustrated pamphlet 
telling Brady’s strange life story. 





















BOOMER Sioa ccan ne aie 


18 picture 


k-ach day letters come to us from people 
who find themselves, their relatives or their 
friends in the photographs. Send for the 18 
pictures and look for those you know. 









At the same time we will tell you how 
you can get the 3,500 pictures in ten big 


Photographs Copyright 1910 y 
volumes at less than one cent a picture. 


Patriot Pub. Co, 





When the startling existence of these neg 
atives is generally realized we shall not give 
away pictures, so send the coupon with 10 
cents to cover mailing cost for your port- 
folio at once. 





Mail this 
Coupon 


today 







Coll, 
4-15-11 


Review 
of Reviews 
Company 
13 Astor Place 
New York, N. Y. 
Send me free of charge, 
the 18 reproductions of your 
newly discovered Brady Civil 
War photographs ready for 
friming d contained in a hand- 
Also send me the 
tographs and tell me 
get the whole collection for 
less than one nt a picture 1 enclose 
10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 





















Convale sein are of the 
tary Commission, 1863 


Sani- 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York 





NSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENT rLti I MENTION ILLIEE 
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The modern way to keep chickens. They never 
run at large to destroy your garden or bother your 
neighbors. Eliminates disease and keeps the hens 
laying the year round. Big enough for 20 hens. 
le of heavy one-inch lumber with weather-proof 
galvanized steel roof. Complete with roosts, nests 
and dropping board al! ready to use. Beautifully finished. 
An ornamentto any property You couldn't buy the material 
and labor to build this house at $25. We will prove that by 
selling them on 40 days’ trial, and will return your money 
if you are not satisfied. Immediate shipment guaranteed. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
669 Euclid Ave. Springfield, Ohio 











H @ D FIRELESS CHICK BROODER 
of non-conducting material, for 50 chicks. 
Descriptive circular on application. 
Price $2.00 
Delivered East of 
M~— Misstssippi 


















o handle them, 


willl Phi 
te 
also inquiries and orders. 


The H. & D. are Company 
Sandusky 33 : Ohio 








Amazing Profits 
Made in Mushrooms 


Easily grown entire year in 
cellars, sheds, barns, boxes, 
etc., inspare time. I furnish 
cash buyers who pay you 
highest prices at all times. 
Write today for 

Free Illus. Instruction Booklet. 
HIRAM BARTON, Desk 4 
329 W. 48th St., New York 

















Greider’s Fine Catalogue ; 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 
large colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each 
month, illustrations, descriptions, photos, incu- 
bators, brooders, information, and al! details 
concerning the business, where and how to buy 
fine poultry, e for hatching, supplies, etc., at 
lowest cost, in fact the greatest ultry catalog 
ever published. Send 15c for this handsome book. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems. Pa. 














Men and Women 
Increase _your income large 

growing mushrooms at home in cellars, 
stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Start now 
and sell all you raise at high prices. 
Visit our fs Our beds pay big. So 
will yours. Write for big free booklet 
telling how todoit. NAT’L SPAWN 
CO., Dept. 54, Hyde Park, Mass. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid {*\.°' Both for 
Hot_water; double walls; copper 


———s 
sIN 
° Guaranteed 
Write a postal today for Free Catalog 


tank—best construction 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 113, Racine, 


Produce All the Honey You Want for Your Home 


Keep enough bees to supply your own table. Read about 
bee keeping in“ Gleanings in Bee Culture”—6 months’ trial 
subscription 25c. Book on Bees and supply catalog, free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 77, Medina, Ohio 


= 

Best Birds, Best Eggs, 

4 All leading 
Lowest Prices *!,\""": 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Exes 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
‘Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully Send l0c for postage 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, tll. 


BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, self-regulating, complete 
Guaranteed to hatch every hatchable 
exe. Sold on 40 days’ trial with money 




































back in case of failure 150,000 in une 
If your dealer doesn't keep them write to us. We'll send 
you our catalogue and two books, “Makin & Money the Buck 


eye Way” and “61 Chicks from 50 Exgs,”’ Free 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO0., 569 W. Euclid Ave., Springheld, Ohio 
Builders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses 
Sold Cheaper Than You Can Build Them 





Magic Store Window Display 
Electric Magic Optical Illusion Box 


Articles appear and disappear continuously 
Buffalo Electrical Laboratory 
142 Erie County Bank, Buffalo, N. Y 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


Free Booklet, beautifully illustrated in natural 
colurs, to all lovers of Birds, Flowers, and Na 
ture Students. Special proposition to Teachers, 
Classes and Clubs. 

CHAS. K. REED, 1-15 Chadwick Bidg.. 








Worcester, Nass. 





circulars, book, newspaper 
$18. Rotary $60. Save money 
ig profit All easy, rule 

factory for peess catalog, TIPE, ards, paper 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 mn Prepaid 


Cards, 





JExcewetA 














Half moroccs title n gold 
With patent clasps, so that the nun 
bers may be inserted weekly Will 
hold one volume 


Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt : 


| 
COLLIER’S | 


Thirteenth Street, New York City 


of price \ 


416 West 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED 





| stamp 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet ‘‘The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The rth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F. Ry. "1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


NEW YORK 

FOR SALE—A SPLENDID COUNTRY ESTATE 
in Orange County, only a few miles from the Harriman 
home, Over 200 acres, manor house in Elizabethan style, 
with high grade modern plumbing, electric lighting. 
House in perfect condition. Very large barns and other 
outbuildings in excellent repair. Can be purchased with 
or without stock, or will exchange for property located near 
New York. Owner, Box 128, Madison Sq. P. O., N. Y. City. 


VIRGINIA 

25 CENTS A DAY BUYSAN APPLE ORCHARD 
in Virginia. $350.00 Buys An Apple Orchard tract in the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, with best trans- 
portation schovl and social a close to large 
Eastern cities; best climate and people. Small payment 
down and liberal terms for balance. Fertile Farms $15 
per acre and up. Write for beautiful booklets and excur- 
sion rates. Address F. H. LaBaume, A. & I. Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Railway, Box 2U77, Roanoke, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RESIDENT MANAGERS WANTED TO OPEN 
local offices,employ sub-agents, for Pegasus Famous Adjust- 
able clothes horse. Elevates all the clothes to ceiling where 
they are entirely out of way and the heat is greatest. Get 


| Pegasusin a kitchen or laundry and it will stay there while 


you get the money. The simplest selling plan known. Won- 
derfully successful. Smal! capital and references required. 
Mesha Mfg. Co., 118 Beekman St., New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS, COMMERCIAL 
ana Press, having the clientage of the largest publications 
in the United States. Bargain if taken at once. Address 
for particulars, Box 292, Washington, D. C. 


BRANCH MANAGER, MAN OR WOMAN, 
every section, for a business you can conduct from your 
own home. Nocanvassing. Catalogues used on high class 
articles. Big profit with small outlay. One young mar- 
ried couple cleared up a handsome sum in two months. 
We furnish everything, outfit, ten catalogues, full partic- 
ulars, etc., for 10 cents in stamps to pay postage, etc. 
The Ybrad Co,, 412 Cortlandt Building, New York City. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN FOR MY SPARK METAL GOODS 
and novelties, gas and pocket lighters, etc. A. T. Hoevet, 
Manufacturer and Importer, 422 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 


CHANCE FOR YOUNG 
business—operate and seli our 
Machines under exclusive rights. Must have about $200 
capital to pay us monthly for sales made. Ask for our 
system. McLaughlin Mfg. Co., 705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE DESIRE A CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, 
Doctor, or other educated man in each city and county to 
represent us. Full or part time. Pleasant, profitable 
employment assured. Address—Dodd, Mead & Co., 
80th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 


WANTED, SALESMEN. DESIRABLE TERRI- 
tory through the Central and Western States. Only men 
capable of giving bond will be considered. Strubler Com- 
puting Scale Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


SALESMAN AS LOCAL MANAGER. GOODS 
constantly used by U.S. Government, New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads. Give references and 
particulars concerning yourself in first letter. Formacone 
Co., Dept. “A,” 50 Church St , New York. 


INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal, new form, low cost policy issued to men or women, 
ail occupations, ages 16 to 70, guarantees an income of $25 
weekly for sickness or injuries, $5000 Accidental Death. 
Annual cost $10. $2000 Accidental Death, $15 weekly for 
sickness or injuries. Annual cost German Commercial 
Accident Co., Registration Dept., 5N. La Salle St.,Chicago. 


A PERMANENT CONNECTION WITH BIG 
pay awaits one responsible man in your section—following 
up leads and filling orders for fastest selling vacuum 
cleaner made. Send postal for special offer today. Sales 
Dept., Hercules Cleaner Co., Rochester, N. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO SELL EXCLUSIVE- 
ly or as a side line, a strictly high class, staple article, to 
drug, hardware, lumber and paint trade. Cash commis- 
sion paid each week. Sales ability and energetic work 
only requirements. State experience. Address—Sales 
Manager, !2th & Olive Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RESHARPENED, 
30c the dozen. Send no Money until returned and found 
“Good as New, Many Say Better.” Send us your address 
to-day for easy mailing jacket. Keenedge Co., 239 Keen- 


MAN TO GET INTO 
five kinds of Vending 








edge Bldg., Chicago; 169 Congress St., Boston. 
WANTED—MEN TO LEARN THE BARBER 
trade. Commission paid for sending stndents. Our 


method of free clinic and instructions by charts and dia- 
grams saves time. Positions waiting. Barbers earn big 
money. Particulars free. Write. Dept. C, Moler Sys- 
tem of Colleges, Chicago, Il. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLES — 1911 M.M. TOURING 


model. Has more actual features than all others. Idler, 
free engine, roller bearings, etc. Agents wanted 
American Cycle Company, Brockton, Mass. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 
STAMPS FROM EVERY COUNTRY IN THE 


world sent on approval Philatelic Lessons by mail 
Prospectus free. New England Stamp Company, 93 
Washington Building, Boston, Mass, 


‘FACTS ABOUT COINS”—HUB COIN BOOK, 
(17th edition, 160 pages, 1000 illustrations.) 25¢ a copy. 
Large profit to agents. A valuable booklet sent Free for 
We pay big prices for all Rare Coins. Alexander 
& Co., 35 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Established 1873 


| POULTRY; BIRDS, DOGS, and PETS 


| you keep 





| 


PRIZES 
poultry for? 


PLEASU RE—PROFITS, 


WHICH DO 
If Common sense st 


profits inter 





The Danolds 


you send for our free ee on Baried rocks. 
Farm Albic on, N.Y. Dey 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS.- 


ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYERS. “BRIDGE DON'TS.’ 


Walter Camp, gives in condensed 


FOR BRIDGE 
A handy little book 





MAKE BIG MONEY OPERATING OUR MIN- 
ute Picture Machines. kxperience unnecessary. Smail 
investment; large profits. Free book, testimonials, etc. 
Write; American Minute Photo Co., Dept. 48, Chicago, I1!. 


AGENTS WANTED: VACUUM CLEANER, 
weighing five pounds; sells for $6; does the work of 
more expensive machines; livest proposition ever offered; 
good men making big money; demonstration means 
sale; can sell 10 our machines to one any other make. 
P. & W. Vacuum Cleaner Co., 529 W. 45th St., N. Y. City. 


BECOME A MFR'S AGENT: WE MFG'R HO- 
siery; outwears 3 ordinary kind, replaced free when hole ap- 
pears, Easy sales; large profits. First reply obtains agency 
your city. Tripleweur Mills, Dept.P, 724 Girard Ave , Phila. 


VACUUM CLOTHES WASHER—FAST SELLER 
Both sexes making big money selling this absolute neces- 
sity. Protected territory. Users are Boosters. Orders 
come unsolicited. Write today for full particulars. 
W. B. Hart, 1549 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


SELL ACCIDENT POLICY. PAYS $1000 
death and $5 wkly benefit for $1 yearly. $103,000 deposited 
with Pennsylvania Insurance Department for protection of 
policyholders. Commercial Registry Co., Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
line of electrical specialties including Vibrators, Hair 
Dryersand Automobile Horns. Some choice territory still 
open. Our low prices to agents net big profits. Write for 
full particulars Free. Standard Electric Works, 1220 
Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Represent a big manufacturer. Sules run $50 to $100. 
Easy work. No experience needed. Free Samples, Credit. 
Freeport Manufacturing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, 1c, 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 4024, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


ACTIVE MEN OR WOMEN TO WORK IN- 
dividually or organize and direct selling crews on patented 
gas cooking appliance. Saves fifty per cent. Exclusive 
territory and 100% profit. A.C. Decker, Sales Manager, 
37 Kast 28th Street, New York City. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. BIG PAY, NO 
experience, no capital required. 5000 new art specialties, 
photo pillow tops 25c. portraits 30c, bromides 25c, New 
1911 Catalog and samples free. Write. Daniel H. Ritter 
Co., Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ 
or local agent. Household necessity that saves 8U%. 


AGENTS 


AS OUR GE WERAL 





manent business. Big profits. Free sample. Ww i 
Pitkin & Co., 72 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. 

YOU CAN BUY A STYLISH, 1911 MADE- 
to-Measure suit from us at wholesale price. Act as 


our agent in your locality and double your income. 
You don’t have to be a salesman to sell our clothes. 
Show our samples. and styles to your friends and they 
sell themselves. Write to-day for outfit containing 60 
beautiful samples. Don’t delay or someone else will 


take advantage of this great opportunity. American 
Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 307, Chicago, Ill. 
REPRESENT US EXCLUSIVELY IN YOUR 


territory. Build up permanent business by repeat orders. 
We, as manufacturers of patented household necessities, 
want “I will’? men on our co-operative plan. If your letter 
indicates that you mean business, we will outline our plan. 
J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., Co-Operative Dept. 4001, Buffalo,N.Y. 


WE ARE ESTABLISHING AGENTS IN EVERY 
town, village and hamlet of the United States, to sell widely 
advertised articles, indispensable inevery home. We will 
co-operate with right party in each community to the ex- 
tent of advertising in his respective territory and do every- 
thing within our power to make it a permanent and profit- 
able business to him, In answering this, please remember 
that there are no samples to buy. We do, however, exact 
ge you reference as to moral stability and business abil- 

ity. Address, West Dis. Co., room 2, 2 East 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


CHILDREN’S, MISSES’ 
ladies’; from 4 years ole i to 40 bust. Confirmation, gradu- 
ation, wedding and party frocks (lined, silk or cotton, 
also unlined). Marquisette, Organdy, Lawn, Lingerie, 
White and Printed Net. Send for style and price book, 
season 1911. oe Robinson Co., 425 West 160th St., 
New York City, N. 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF THE 
Youth's Friend. A ten page, illustrated magazine. 
Bright and sparkling. Just the paper for boys and girls. 
Address P. W. Raidabauzgh, Plainfield, Ind. 


SEND 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


PORTRAITURE TAUGHT IN 25 SIMPLE LES- 
sons. Tuition low. Booklet telling all about it sent free 
Drop mea postal. L.T, Kunde, Headmaster, Kunde School 
of Portraiture, Dept. F, Cawker Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 


PICTURE PLAY WRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 


PLAYS WANTED. YOU 
mail. No experi 
Book free 


MOTION PICTURE 
can write them. We teach you by 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. 
Ass'd M. P. Schools, 112 Clark St., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. PER ROLL: ALL 
sizes. -/. Prints, Brownies, 3c; 34¢x3)6, 344x414, 4c; 
1x5, 3A, 5 Send 2 negatives, we will print them free as 


we are specialists, and give you better 


sample Ay our work; 
Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


results than you ever had. 


[NVESTMENTS 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
$500 denomination; payable in ten years with 544% semi- 
annual interest. Absolutely safe. Write for free circular 
First National Bank, Casselton, N. Dak 

FREE BOOKLET ON SAFE 6% MORTGAGES, 


Our first mortgages are on farms in Central Oklahoma 


the meeting point of the corn and cotton belts. We have 
placed over a million dollars in loans in this field and not 
one of our investors has ever lost a dollar of principal o1 


Send for this free booklet which will make clear 
positive safety of these 


interest. 


in your mind the absolute and 
















form for busy people the essential points you ought t loans Conservative Loan & Abstract Co., Shawnee, Okla 
know | the useful rales for play have been collected 
and cla ied under headings such as “Don'ts for No How TO INV EST $100 OR MORE AT 6 
Trump Makes ‘Don'ts for Leads et et bo Security newly im d Chicago income property Ni 
game can be improved 100 by following these ru investor has ever k ye r of principal or interest « 
Attractive as it is useful Send copies to your frie or any bond or mortg purcl ased of us. Bank reference 
Shc, by mail 38c. P. F. Collier & Son, 430 West th St Write for circular American Bond & Mortgage Co 
New York City Bank Floor, 169 Ja yn Blvd., Chicago 

IN ANSWERING THESE ADVE EME T PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 8S 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvags- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


GET WISE—REPRESENT MANUFACTURE 
direct. Modern Self-Heating Irons and other specialties, 
100% profit. 0c brings sample. W rite at once for Cata- 
logue “C."’ Modern Specialties Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


GOOD HUSTLERS CAN MAKE FOR THEM. 
selves elegant future, selling ““Raincoats.'’ We are manu- 
facturers.. New proposition. Write for interesting partic. 
ulars, Regal Raincoat Co., Dept. 65, 1367 B’way, N.Y.City. 


AGENTS, WE MFR. OVER 500 NEWLY 
patented household and office specialties; also cutlery, 
shears, etc. Samples best sellers and catalogue free, 
Z. Edgren Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


AGENTS: EXCELLENT NEW HOUSEHOLD 
necessity that is a tremendous seller, one to five sold at 
every house. Big profits, write today for terms and terrj- 
tory. The Wilbert Company, Dept. 68, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ACME VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS MAKE 


sales easily. Powerful, well-made machine. We also 
make water-motor freezer, turns itself. Get catalogue 
and terms today. Lippincott Co., Néwark, N. J. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
“Novelty Sign Cards,” Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties. Cat, 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 1234 Van Buren St., Chicago, 


J 
MORE MONEY! LOTSOF MONEY! AGENTs! 
Best selling 25c article with beautiful premium, Unique 
selling plan which pulls orders. 10c for sample, handsome 
premium, circulars, prices, etc. Litholia Cl. Co., 247 W. 
125th St., New York. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES MAKE BIG MONEY 
selling a household proposi ion which appeals at once to 
housewives and sells on sight. Join our hustling, ener- 


getic money making staff, remarkable money back offer 
to agents. Write for proposition today. Insulated Co., 
Box C, Westbrook, Maine. 


FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER, 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago, 


MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME SELLING 
$1,500 Accumulative Accident policies that pay death claim 
for any accident; $10 weekly benefitsfor $2a year. North 
American Accident Insurance Co., 100 William St., N. Y. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL MAIL 
our catalog of 750 quick-sellers. Over 3500 articles iilus- 
trated in our 4 free catalogs. $500.00 prize contest this 
month. A. W. Holmes & Co., Dept. 7, Providence, R. I. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1911 Combination Packages of Soap 
and Toilet articles with valuable premiums. I manufac- 
ture my own goods and that’s why you undersell anyone 
from 25% to 50%, and still you make for yourself 110% to 
300% profit. Write to-day. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis 
Bidg., 1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, SELL OUR OWN 
make brushes for every household use. Write for particu- 
lars, territory and the eight advantages of our propusition, 
125% profit. Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


IF YOU CAN READ AND WRITE AND ARE 
willing to try, we will teach, train and equip you to bea 
top-notch, scientific salesman, a splendid position with us 
is then yours: no previous experience necessary. We waft 

“TI Can” and “I Will”’ men for our permanent sales force. 
This is an opening for the man who wants to be a Real 
salesman, with exceptional money-making opportunities, 
If you believe in doing business on a ‘100 per cent honesty 
basis,”’ if you want “‘success,”’ if your wishbone is not 
where your backbone ought to be, write us today for par- 
ticulars. Stace, Burroughs & Co., (manufacturers repre- 
sentatives), 310 Michigan Ave., Offices, 744, Chicago. 


MANAGING SALES-AGENT WANTED TO 
sell fastest growing magazine with best selling premium. 
Big money-maker. Ask for “Salary Plan.” Address 

Sales Force, Hampton’s Magazine, 72 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 
NEW “MODERN” DUPLICATOR PRINTS 50 


to 75 C opies of eac h one you write or draw in ten minutes. 
Pen or Typewriter. $3.00Complete. Booklet Free. W. 
Durkin, Reeves & Co., Mfrs., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED. MFRS. _ARE WRITING FOR 
patents procured through me. 72 page guide and list 200 
inventions wanted sent free My personal services. Trade 
marks,copyrights. R. B. Owen, Dept. 17,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS: FOR FACTS ABOUT PRIZE AND 
teward Offers and for books of Great Interest and Value 
to Inventors, send 8c postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, 
Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
sooks Free. Highest references; best results. 
list of Inventions Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search. Watson E. Cole 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PAY. 
Send for 


man, Patent Lawyer, 
PATENTS PROMPTLY OBTAINED. OUR 
valuable free booklet wiil help you to fortune. Read 


pages 11 and 12 before applying for patent. Free searches. 


Dean Swift & Co., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: ‘‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’; 61-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 852 F St., Washington, D.C. 


I CONDUCT A PATENT LAW BUSINESS IN 
the same straight, square way that other law business is 
conducted. The value of a patent depends upon the skill 
with which a superior invention is protected in the patent 
I spend on a patent 


claims. Seven-eighths of the time 
goes to the claims, for the inventor’s benefit. 5S. L 
Prescott, 111 5th Ave., New York. 


ADVERTISING 
THESE ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERTIS- 


ers. Have you a proposition that you would like to pre- 
sent to over 2,500,000 readers of Collier’s? If you have, 
send us your printed matter or a description of your offer. 
We will have our Service Department prepare an advertise- 


ment and outline a selling plan and submit for your 
approval. The cost for advertising in these columns is 
$”.50 per line. Collier’s Classified Department, 425 West 
13th Street, New York City 


HANDBOOK FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 
free. Collier’s handbook for Classified Advertisers con 
tains helpful suggestions on Writing Copy and Follow-up 
Matter, on Judging Results, on Gaining the Confidence * 
the Public, on Agencies, on Service Departments, and ¢ 

ther points of vital interest to the novice and the veteran 
While published to promote Collier’s Classified Columns 

is absolutely non-partizan except where it is fré ankly 
1dvertising Sent free to any interested Classified Adver- 
tiser on request. Collier’s Classified Columns, 416 W. 13tb 
Street, New York 
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FOURS | 
SIDE TRIPS 


THROUGH PICTURESQUE 


HOLLAND 


THE WONDERLAND OF EUROPE 
VERY SMALL EXPENSE 
From London) start Any Time (3 aeys 
From Berlin From Anywhere M7 days 


QUEENBORO-FLUSHING ROUTE 
From London to the Continent 


Quickest and Most Convenient Route to Northern and 
Central Europe. Smoothest Sea Trip. New Palace 
Steamers, Largest and Fastest Crossing the Channel. 
Write for booklets and itineraries showing every detail of delightful tours. 
Cc. BAKKER, General American Agent 


Netherland State Railways—Flushing Royal Mail Route 




















Dept. C, 355 Broadway New York 
EUROP Best Vier to Lint ye - = THE 
erate Cost. Send for Booklet, 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL TOURS, IDEAL 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. '! WAY 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


American or European plan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Tllus, Booklet on request. 





| Save on _your., | 


‘Picture Ma. iy FW retel ing 


Hy Volumes 4000 Pages 4500 Mus tra Li ons 






















— plate, 
film, or sheet of 
paper spoiled is an 
absoluteloss. The more 
failures, the more expen- 
sive your picture making be- 
comes and the less pleasure you 
get out of it. 

The Complete Self-Instructing 


Library of Practical Photography 


written byexperts and demonstrators, contains 
time and money-saving information on ali branches 
of photography, anticipates and solves every pos- 
sible difficulty, makes photography successful. Ask 
your photo dealer about the Library, he has or can 
get it for you,—but send us your name on a postal at 
once for our big illustrated /rvee prospectus and special 
§-day free trial offer. 


Am. Photo Text Book Co., 316 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


STUDY DRAFTING 


or Engineering. Big field offering 
unlimited opportunities for ambi- 
tious young men. Short courses 


POPULAR 
EDITION 




















i low rates of tuition. Day and Even- 
formation. 

Correspondence # 

Prepares for the bar. Three 

Courses: College, Post- & 


bebe, 
> \" 
= a 
le yay ing Classes. Connected with best 
As engineering firms. Students assisted 
\ 3s ‘>> to obtain employment while attend- 
- WY 
s van 
AAs CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

SN ) | 601 Athanaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill 

STUDY _High-Grade 
Graduate and BusinessLaw. & 

Nineteenth year. Classes 
begin each month. Send for catalogue giving 


ing classes. Write at once for full in- 
Instruction by 
tules for admission to the bar of the several states, 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law F& 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


New York Electrical School 


Offers to men and boys a theoretical and practical 
course in applied electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 

















YOU Would Be 







MEMORY 


Successful 
the BASIS 
of All 


‘Stop Forgetting Sea 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your, ae mory. send today 

my free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—F 
Names, Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Se if. 
Contide: ence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Addre 88 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,771 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 


Do You Like to Draw? 
That’s all we want to know 
Z Now, we will not give you any grand 
SS prize—o ra lot of free stuff if you an- 
8wer this ad, Nor do we claim to 
make you richin a week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your tal 
ent with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample les- 
son plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

























314 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippineott’s Magazine. 
50-page catalogue free, Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 























. Esenwein 72 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass 
St W: iti d JOURNALISM taught 
mail; MSS. revised and 
ory - be ing Md'su onpademap. hoes 

for free booklet, ‘ W’ Profit”; te tls es proof 
The National Press Association, 54 The Raldwin, Indianapolis 










anc 
if you use MAGIC-FISH-LURE. Best 
fish bait ever ’ digaavavell: Keeps you busy pull 
ing them out. Write to-day and get a box to 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


Sa ad FISH BITE tna ii sour basket 








J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 57, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
5 PATENT SECURED OR 

EE RETURNED 
Start right. Free Book—How to obtain, finances 
and promote patents. Send sketch, free search 


r RNHAM & SUES, Pat. Attys., Ad. 51, Washington, D.C 


PRIZES and TROPHIES 


Cups, fob enatene, trophy shields, ete. A, 
ely d rned and suitably inscribed 
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for all occasions. Write for Catalogue C 
__—__ DORRETY, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A 
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The American Newspaper 


By WILL IRWIN 


Mr. Irwin’s series on journalism is making a profound impression, 
not only on the newspaper profession but on many thousands 
of readers all over the country. His next article will 
appear in the issue of April 22, and will be called 


The Reporter and the News 


q@_ It will discuss the following topics: The art of reporting, as first worked 
out by CharlesA. Dana. Where journalism blends with literature, and where 
it stands apart. The faculty of accurate and minute observation in artistic 
reporting. How the yellow reporter conceals his lack of art by melodrama and 
faking. Where technique joins hands with truth. Some great news stories. 


One of the two owners of the Denver ‘‘Post,’’after reading the 
article in the issue of April 1, telegraphs to us as follows : 


Please accept this telegram as an appreciation. Your story in Collier's is the first 
acceptable certificate of character-worth which I ever received. I wandered over 
fifty years successfully without one. The picturesqueness might have been en- 
hanced had Irwin told this story. I was going away to close a business deal when 
Bonfils said: ‘‘Good-by. Remember the last three words in the Jewish Bible, ‘Get the 
Money.’ ”’ Please have your circulation manager send two hundred fifty copies 
with bill to Denver. On figuring, I imagine there are two hundred fifty people in 
the world who don’t take Collier's. I want to mail them one personally. As always, 
H. H. Tammen. 








The Talisman 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
Illustrated by L. Solomon 


q@_ Once in a while an author has the courage to break away from the mat- 
ter-of-fact, realistic material which forms the basis of most of the present- 
day stories, and to give his fancy free rein. And once in a great while 
such an author peoples his tale with characters of compelling interest and 
exceeding charm. Mr. Sutphen in ‘‘ The Talisman,” which will appear in 
next week’s Collier’s, has forsaken the materialistic atmosphere which 
characterizes so much of our current fiction and has allowed his fancy to 
soar into the realms of pure romance. It is the story of Lady Gilda, a King’s 
daughter, and of Garth, one of the King’s guard, surnamed The Dreamer. 








Problems of Investment 


Turn over to page 38 of this issue of Collier’s and take a look at 
‘*The Average Man’s Money”’ 


q A prize of $25 is offered for the best 400-word letter outlining a plan 
for the investment of money by parents for the benefit of children. The 
winning letter, and others that suggest practicable and interesting plans, 
will be printed on ‘‘ The Average Man’s Money ”’ page of Collier’s. In- 
vestment problems arise in every home of thrift in the country — at 
some time the average American must turn his attention to the wise 
use of money. Probably this very question of providing for the future 
of a son—his education, his start in business—is debated as often in 
the home as any single subject. You have a definite idea of how 
to settle it, or you have had a helpful experience. Write the editor 
of ‘The Average Man’s Money’’ page. Stick to the 400-word limit 
and use the typewriter if you can. Send the letter before June 15. 


q Next week, on that page, will appear a little article by George B. 
Cortelyou, former Postmaster-General. It will tell the story of the old 
‘‘Fund W”’ swindle, and contain a very positive warning against the get- 
rich-quick gentlemen who sell gold-brick stocks by mail. Mr. Cortelyou’s 
paper is one of a series now appearing on ‘‘The Average Man’s Money”? 
page. George W. Perkins, Walker D. Hines, Paul D. Cravath, Floyd W. 


Freight Prepaid 
30 Days Free Trial 


For the Artistic 








Meister 


PIANO 


| Sold direct from Factory to You 





No Cash Down. No Interest. 
No Extras. 


Price 29 75-2 
Stool and Scarf Free 
$1 a Week. $5 a Month 


WE believe the correct way to buy 
a piano is to try it in your own home 
first. We don’t want the trial to 
cause you any expense, hence we 
pay the freight — also the return 
freight if the piano is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding our easy terms of 
payments and our extremelylow 
prices, the Meister is a high-class 
instrument of standard construction 
and quality fully guaranteed for 10 
years. Ask your local banker to in- 
vestigate our standing. Rothschild& 
Co’s. resources exceed $3,000,000. 


We sell more pianos direct from 
factory to home than any 
other concern in the world 
Send A Postal 
For The Piano Book 
It is free, and illustrates in the colors 
of the wood eight styles 
of the Meister 


The Meister Piano Co. 


Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 
State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Department 10F Chicago, Ill. 


COMPACT 
FILING 
SECTIONS 
























Mundy, whose contribution on ‘ Financial Pyramiding "2 printed in this | 


issue, J. F. Crowell, and Franklin K. Lane are some of the men who have al- 
ready contributed. Among others who are to write are Charles G. Dawes, S. 
W. Straus, David R. Forgan, Augustus S. Peabody, J. Harry Selz, Arthur M. 
Harris, and Frederick M. Colston Here is a notable group of authorities 
on investments — representative financial experts from various cities of 
the country — whose articles should interest a wide circle of readers. 


q From a letter written by an investment banker to the editor of «‘ The 
Average Man’s Money ”’ page: 


I want to offer my hearty congratulations on the wonderful work you have been 
doing in your department. I need say nothing more than that I have preserved in 
my working library all of the articles you have printed so far, and find them of very 
great assistance to me 


q_ Again, 


over to the back of the paper from week to week 
and read that page. 


we say turn 






























can select the 
sections you need now, 
add as your business grows. 
We have 27 styles. Have your 
files assorted, yet concen- 
tratedandcompact. Nowaste 
space,ample capacity. Ask your dealer. 
Elegance Combined with Stability 


‘Beautiful Golden Quartered Oak of 











Birch Mahogar velvet finished, 4 

sides. Dull-bras trimmed. 

FREE-—Catalog ‘‘D''—64 pages filing and 
office time saving devices. 

Booklet ‘‘Filing Suggestious’’ solves filing 






shows handsome, inexpen- 
sive sectional bookcases (2 Styles), 
THE ee MAN’F’G CO, 
54 Union St., MONROE, MICH, 
NewYork Office, 108 Fulton St. 











THE BEST LIGHT 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 





its own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 
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The Victori ous 
IN 


Easiest Riding Car in the World 










1—W heeler-Schebler Trophy—zl0 Miles, 16614 min. 2—Vanderbilt-Donor’s Trophy—275.08 Miles, 25 
min, 3—Atlanta Speedway Trophy—2U0 Miles, 1823 min, 4—Cob ‘ophy—200 Miles, 16344 min. 5 ands 
—Remy Trophy and Bassard—50 Miles, 423g min. 7—Atlanta A. A. 120 Miles, 107 min. 9—Los 
Angeles Motordrome—100 Miles, 7634 min. 10—Los Angeles Motordrome—2 Hours, 148 Miles. 11—French 
Lick Reliability Run. 12—Vanderbilt-Wheatley-Hills Fite f 6 Miles, 190 min. 13—Los Angeles M« a 
drome—100 Miles, 8534 min. 14—Los Angeles, Ascot —100 Miles 10: 08 min. 15—Kane County, Elg 
—169 Miles, 1843 min. 16—Savannah Chula 76.8 Miles, 26334 min. 17—City of 
Atlanta—200 Miles, 1711-5 min. 18—Los Angeles Motor¢ irome—50 Miles, 39 miu., 54 sec. 
»™ of these long races without @ stop, including No. 16. 


= BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST CAR 

~2e~ We have engaged extensively in racing, partly to demonstrate the stability <= 
of the car and partly to discover what weaknesses might develop under this 
most searching of all tests and to correct them. 

The Marmon has won more long and important races than any other car, simply because 
it has been better able to stand the pace for long distances 

It has won its victories in the hottest kind of competition with the highest-priced cars. It 
has won because it proved to be more reliable, more durable, more consistent than its com- 
petitors, with ample power for its weight and a reserve of speed that is double the ordinary 
requirement, In a word, it won because it was the better car. While you do not buy acar 
for racing purposes, it is a great satisfaction to know you possess a cur which has so glori- 
ously proved its capabilities. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 


1854 Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 























Estab. 
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BoA AS Pavan 





Five Passenger Closed Front 
Touring Car, $2,750 
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“Firestone 





INOINESUSIID . 
IPIIRISS | We Make Only 


Tires and Rims 


Specializing in these products 
to the exclusion of all others, 
and adhering to the Firestone 
policy of making only the best 


‘| Explains Why 


>? 

—this company is steadily out- 
, | distancing all competitors in 
| the rapidity of its growth, 

—the Firestone demand comes 


from the individual car owner, 
| the man who measures tire 
value by actual tire service 
given — instead of from the 
price-and-quantity tire buyer, 


Firestone tires and rims give 
you the best service of all 
| the highest example of special- 
ized tire and rim manufacture. 
j 
| 
| 


Smooth treads for regular ser- 
Non - Skids to 


slit pery streets. 


vice; ensure 


safety on 
Firestone Quick detachable 
Demountable Rims 


your spare tires inflated, ready 


to carry 





for instant change in case of 


| Oban ela bile le 





tire trouble 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE 
& RUBBER teaiceningdil 


- | Ameri ca’s larg lusty 
J 2 AVA M 3) t J Le AKRON, O., and all nidueiedd citie 
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. are some features of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY not exactly pleasing, and 
taking the paper by and large there are 
others we like better. 

Watsonville (Ga.) Register. 


+ 


Falsity of an article in the last CoLLIER’s 


declaring there is a deal to send a solid 
Taft delegation from Oregon to the next 


Republican National Convention, is pointed 
out in a statement issued here by Na- 
tional Committeeman Ralph E. Williams 
to-day, backed by apparent proof. 

Angeles (Cal.) Times. 


+ 


—Los 


GLEN Ripce, N. J. 

T felt a great and growing delight in 
its editorial columns until I found you 
supporting a former attorney of your 
own for United States Senator. If you 


do not know how unfit he is for the posi- 


tion, then you are to be pitied; if you 

do know, then your support is all the 

more surprising. JAMES W. REED. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, ever original and 


mostly right, to do something no 
other publication has yet dared to do. It 
is going to write the history of the Ameri- 
can press in a series of articles. 
—Poeatello (Idaho) Tribune. 


+ 


is going 


COLLIER’S has the reputation for finish- 
ing everything it starts, and the arti- 
cles are clearly stating both or all sides of 
the question, the coming will be 
awaited with interest. Will Irwin is the 
best writer CoLLIER’s could secure on this 
subject, for, no matter what he writes, he 
always gives it the required study before 
it goes to his readers. 

—Salinas (Cal.) Democrat. 


+ 


as 


ones 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY announces that its 
work for 1911 will be an examination of 
American newspapers and their influence 


for good and evil. 

Whether Coniter’s does this work wisely 
or not, a more important undertaking 
hardly could be conceived. 

(Ky.) Third District Review. 


+ 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





| COLLIER’S 
| I congratulate 
| investigate 


you on your courage to 
newspaper conditions. It has 
greatest need of America for ten 
Do it thoroughly and the people 
will stand by you. Almost everything else 
has been investigated and cleaned up, why 
not the most needed housecleaning of all 
Rev. W. ©. Poo.e, 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal 


the 


MeCabe 


| Chureh. 


+ 


CoLLier’s wants to know what is news? 
The editor of that magazine might 
scribe for the “Herald” and find out 
is news. And then again he might take 
the Congressional Record and find out what 


is not news.—Spartanburg (8. C.) Herald. 


+ 


sub 
what 


CoLuierR’s WEEKLY never published a 
| more interesting and valuable series of 
| articles than those by Will Irwin, now in 
| process, dealing with the history and evo- 
lution of the American newspaper. They 
are written in a much fairer vein, too, 
than some people expected, which leads us 
to wonder the more at the single word 
“slam” given the Associated Press in the 
current instalment. 

-Coneord (N. H.) Monitoi 
+ 

After swatting Messrs. Cannon and Al 
drich a knockout blow, curdling the cream 
in Mr. Post’s post toasties, spilling the con 
tents of various patent medicine vials 
COLLIER’S is now pulling the wool off the 
Wool Trust COLLIER’S is one maga 
zine not afraid of the world. the flesh, nor 
| ti de ind nine times out of ten it is 
| right iarlotte (N. ¢ \e 

+ 

The public owes COLLIER’s a debt ot 

eratitude for the great service rendered in 


exposing many fraudulent food products 


and more particularly the elations con 
cerning the products of the Po stum Cereal 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan 

Tr Journal of Labor, it 1 t 
Voce thy senLim it of t ] le 1 2 


CoLuLier’s for this great 
has done the public. 
When COLLter’s was awarded a verdict 
for $50,000 against the Postum Cereal 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, for 
criminal libel a few months ago, C. W. 
Post telegraphed to every newspaper which 
enjoys his advertising patronage, “suggest- 
ing” that they not publish anything rela- 
tive to COLLIER’S suit. However, COLLIER’s 
has issued thousands of copies of the his- 
tory of the Post libel, the trial that fol- 
lowed, and the subsequent verdict, which 
makes interesting reading, and can be had 
free upon application. 
—The Atlanta (Ga.) 


service which it 


Journal of Labor. 


OROVILLE. CAL, 

I derive much satisfaction and a corre- 
sponding enlightenment from Mark Sulli- 
van’s “Comment on Congress,” while the 
corner for your “Brickbats and Bouquets” 
is the keenest and most unique feature of 
present-day publishing, in that it gives you 
the distinction of possessing the nerve to 
publish, without comment, any detraction 
Which may appear in print—something no 
other publication of my acquaintance has 
the nerve to do. Gro. P. Morse. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

For real political information, Mr. Sul- 
livan’s page alone is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. COLLIER’S is the only 
periodical which I regularly reeommend to 
my friends and acquaintances. This I do 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 

MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS, 

President, Randall Literary-Memorial 

Association. 


+ 


It is no more than the simple truth to say 
that you are wielding to-day a far greater 
influence than any university president in 
the land—perhaps a greater influence than 


all of them combined—and to your eternal 
praise it can be said that that influence is 
on the side of right, truth, and justice. 

R. E. SMITHER, 


Principal, High School, 


+ 


Albany, Ga. 


seems to have the fae- 

ulty of discovering the ‘“‘nigger in the wood- 

pile” long before any of its competitors. 
—Lexington (Mo.) Intelligencer. 


+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


as of the 
and boldest of 


COLLIER’S is recognized one 
most independent, 
magazines. 

Richmond ( Va.) 


foremost, 
our 
Vews Leader. 


It makes no difference whether you like 
Co“iier’s WEEKLY or not; if you are in 
the habit of reading its editorial pages, 
you will find that in the past two years 
it has singularly established itself as the 


one publication of general circulation in 


the United States which stands bravely, 
consistently, and aggressively for the in- 
terests of the people as opposed to ‘the 
people of the interests.” 
Butte ( Mont.) Neves. 
+ 
We haven't much hope for Fisher, see- 
ing how he has failed to secure the en- 
dorsement of CoLLierR’S WEEKLY ahead of 
time.—Charleston (S. C.) Courier. 
+ 
The hard-bitten hostility of CoLLtErR’s 
WEEKLY had put a steel-drawn finish to 
the work of the daily press. Mr. Ballin- 
ger was, virtually, found guilty before he 


was tried.—Denver (Colo.) Times. 
+ 
The Secretary has resigned, the place 
has been filled by another, and now 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY will have two chances 
left one to explode and shoot off all its 
fireworks within a week, and the other to 
turn its attention to some other subject 
than forest reserves, Secretary Ballinger, 
and Gifford Pinchot 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
+ 
Who ever heard of any one ittempting 
to stifle a polecat And yet there are some 


in COLLIER’S 
[Does our critic 
Ep. ] No respect 
gard for decency 
to stifle either 
not be removed 
better 


points of strong resemblances 
Is mephitica 


foetidus 


and mephit 
an putorius 


t 
able individual with 
would make 
If the pests ¢ 


ith a long-range rifle it is much 


any re 
any attempt 
in 
wide berth 


Portland (Ore Oregonian. 
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A Model for Every Man 


At Every Price 


Here is one of Stein- 
Bloch s smart models. 
Among the many new 
ones you will find one 
to meet your especial 
tastes’ and requirements. 
















Please notice this illus- 
tration. Here you have 
reality. It is from an 
actual photograph. 


STEIN-BLOCH 
Smart Clothes 


Go to the Stein-Bloch 
dealer and have him 


show you the seasons 
various styles. Ex- 
amine their texture. 
Observe how they 
are made. Note 
their beauty of line. 
Try them on. They 
will fit you with more 
style at less cost than any 
other make in the world. 


In the Stein-Bloch 


dealer's big mirrors 
you can see how 
Smart Clothes be- 
come you froin head 
to foot. 





From a 


Photogra ph 


Send for“ ‘Smartness,” a Book of Photographed Spring and Summer 


Styles. You will learn the nearest dealer's name and address. 


This 1s the Label that Means 


56 Years of Knowing How. “THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Wholesale Tailors for Men 











OFFICES AND SHOPS NEW YORK CHICAGO OFFICE 
Fix It in Your Mind Rochester. N. Y. Fifth Avenue Bldg 1422 Republic Bldg. 
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Society and Solitude German or Russian criticism nothing so wide of the mark could pos- 

UR RELATION to things outside of ourselves,’ wrote sibly be found. The uncritical spectator is naturally the slave of the 
GOETHE, ‘‘ forms our existence, and at the same time robs us part. If it is a gloomy play, and one girl enters occasionally with a 

of it.’? It was a topie on which GOETHE constantly reflected. string of sunny lines, the actress distributing the longed-for light is 

In ‘‘ Tasso’”’ he caused one of his characters to say that inevitably applauded. If a personage appears only when by prompt and 

talent is perfected in solitude, character in society, but, of course, the generous act he can rescue others, the part again assures the actor’s 
poet himself can not be held to share every opinion put forward by his glory, and a similar certainty greets the player who has the only 
creatures. It was in his own person that he exclaimed: ‘‘ How fruitless virtuous role amid a group of villains. These instances are gross, but 
a life of distraction is! One learns only what one does not care to the principle can be seen in almost every play. We can not expect the 
know.’’ GOETHE’S great friend declared, in summing up the meaning public to recognize good acting in Don JOHN in ‘‘ Much Ado About 
of WILHELM MEISTER’S goal: ‘‘ He steps from an empty and undefined Nothing’’ as easily as in DoG@BERRY; in LAERTEsS in ‘‘ Hamlet’’ as 
ideal into definite, active life, but without losing any of his idealizing easily as in OsRIC; in the heroine of ‘* The Great Divide ”’ as easily as in 


TS Ear 


‘ 
4 


f 


7 


} \ power.’’ A happy triumph. MOoLIERE’s ALCESTE shows the narrowness the hero; in the wife in ‘‘ The Servant in the House”’ as easily as in the 
} which threatens him who nurtures ideals in a hothouse, so to speak; drain-man. Of professional dramatic critics, however, it might fairly be 
r not exercising them in daily contact with his fellow men. One of the asked that they recognize that HiLpa in *‘ The’ Master Builder”’ is a fat 
‘ most attractive ideas in MAETERLINCK’S ‘‘ Blue Bird” is that this true and easy part. 
Nk blue bird, standing, of course, for an ideal of human happiness, can The Meaning of a Word 

exist in the open sunlight, while the hosts of false blue birds are OURTEEN DIRECTORS of the United States Steel Corporation 
SN | creatures of the moonlight, and die when they face the sun. Society, on kK are also directors in one or more railroads; the railroads thus dom- 
aw | the other hand, becomes a menace to our inner quality when, like any inated constitute, in the aggregate, four-fifths of the country’s entire 


stimulant, it makes us dependent upon its excitement. GEORGE MEREDITH 


mileage and are the purchasers of one-half of the steel trust's entire output. 
| has expressed the ennui which so often poisons social pleasure-seeking : 


This situation we ask every business man in the United States to ponder 
thoughtfully; let each man apply it to his own business and see what it 
looks like. We are not hurling a reckless epithet, but trying to observe 
precision and care in the use of the contemporary language of Americans, 
when we say that this is exactly the situation which the word ‘‘ graft ”’ 
was invented to describe. 


The society named polite is volatile in its adorations, and to-morrow will be 
petting a bronzed soldier, or a black African, or a prince, or a spiritualist: ideas can 
not take root in its ever shifting soil. It is, besides, addicted in self-defense to 


a as 


gabble exclusively of the affairs of its rapidly revolving world, as children on a 


i) 
y 


th, 


whirly-go-round bestow their attention on the wooden horse or cradle ahead of 
them, to escape from giddiness and preserve a notion of identity. 


We All Pay 








One of the happiest fancies to be found among the short stories of 
HENRY JAMES is in ‘‘ The Private Life.”’ A certain great anthor’s talk 
in ordinary society is unworthy of his writings, and puzzles an admirer, 
until this admirer overhears the author talking vapidities to a young 
girlon the veranda, at the very instant that he, passing the author's 
bedroom door, sees a shadowy outline of his figure writing in the dark- 
ness at his desk. A contrasting character in the same story is the ever- 
popular and successful society leader, who, when he is absolutely alone, 
becomes invisible. He exists only when the eyes of the world are on him. 
We have more ideas upon this subject, but are planning to reserve them 
for a book. 
The New Theater’s Future 

\ ERELY CHANGING THE BUILDING in which the company 
at does its work has given to many the mistaken impression that the 
New Theater has in some way changed its object and its plan. It still 
aims to give beauty and meaning a better opportunity on our stage, and 
to do it by establishing a high-class repertory, acted well. It is already 
financed for several years in its new and smaller home, and if Americans 
are as progressively intellectual as we believe them to be, the outlook is 
most encouraging. ‘‘Only poetry,’’ said SCHILLER, ‘‘ can produce a taste 
for poetry.”’ It is only by knowing the best in any art that we can choose 
the best. That ‘‘ The Blue Bird’’ and ‘:The Piper’? have been the 
year’s greatest practical successes at the New Theater shows that we 


rFEPXWYE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION in 1910 did the 
| largest foreign business in its history. Its foreign sales increased 
twenty-one per cent over 1909, while its sales at home in the United 
States increased only seven per cent. This foreign territory, in which 
the corporation made its greatest increase of sales, consists of countries 
in which it has not the benefit of the American protective tariff. 


Canada and the Empire 

FIXHE UNITED STATES does not need Canada, Great Britain does; 

| and that is one of the essential faets to be considered when Cana- 
dians reflect upon the future. In these days serious men consider the 
welfare of the whole world, not merely of their especial corner. The 
United States has had its own task in civilization—to work out in com- 
parative isolation a conception of government and freedom. On Great 
Britain has fallen the destiny of guiding vast numbers of the backward 
races. India contains one-fifth of the whole human race. Would 
Canada prefer to see these people governed by Germany or Russia? 
Germany is now concerned in agitating the Persian question, as the more 
delicate the position of the Persian guards the better chance of weak- 
ening British strength in the North Sea. In the Far East, England 
has her complications. The Japanese treaty runs out in 1915. Lord 
KITCHENER, it will be remembered, pointed out to the Australians that 
Japan could land troops on the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria more 


AY, now have a public desiring to escape the commonplaces of melodrama, quickly than the Australians could send them from Melbourne. There is 
Os skirt plays, and sugar sentiment, and choose in place the truth that is reason to believe that Japanese labor can not compete with Korean 
a inseparable from beauty. ‘* The Blue Bird’’ was rejected by most of labor, and therefore needs another outlet. Japan in the last fifty years 
1 


22, i the leading managers in America, and yet for months has packed an has inereased in population, through the birth-rate alone, as fast as 


enormous theater. ‘‘ The Piper,’’ if read by him in manuscript, would 
have made an average manager scowl and yawn. 
the New Theater has affected the whole attitude of the community 


In two short seasons 


toward dramatic art. It promises to be an important step in the 
progress which will enable us to see drama worthy to bear comparison 
with the music that we hear and the architecture and landscape-painting 


the United States has gained from the birth-rate plus her enormous 
immigration. 

Will the British Empire break down under the financial strain put 
upon it by this situation? It is, perhaps, more than any other thing, 
an obligation shared that binds peoples together—as Switzerland, speak- 
ing Italian, German, and French, and divided by mountains, was bound 


that we produce. together by a common danger anda common end. Great Britain spends 


The Actor and the Part to-day, for defense, thirty shillings per man, woman, and child. Ten 


WE SL 
Sit2* 
wie - 

S ‘ 


sg N INTELLIGENT FOREIGN ACTRESS read in several of the shillines of this is in the national debt, which means in the main the 
pe Fi newspapers of New York that she had ‘ saved the part’ of defense of herself and Europe against NAPOLEON. South Africa spends 
SE Hiupa in ‘“‘ The Master Builder The rdle, they explained, contained for defense three shillings, Canada six, New Zealand ten, Australia 


little, but had been lifted by this actress. 
happened, was not blinded by vanity 


A solid union of the British Empire would mean an additional 
If Canada leads the way toward closer 


This particular player, it twelve. 


that peril of the stage—and she spending power of £20,000, 000. 
retained the faculty of clear thought, even where she was herself con 
cerned. ‘‘ What do they mean? 
sional critics and not know that Hibpa is a splendid part, in whieh 
She added that in question with which the Canadians are confronted 


ip 13 


union, the other Provinees will follow, Germany will probably be dis- 
she said couraged from foreing further the game of armaments, and a start 


It is a mighty world 


How ean they he profes 
toward disarmament may be brought about 
moderately good work is certain to be applauded ?’ 
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How About Nebraska ? 

erly IN CIVILIZED NATIONS of Europe bound themselves 
by treaty in 1906 to abolish night work for women, and put the 

. principle in practise on January 1 of the present year. Three of our 
States have reached a similar conclusion in line with modern judgment 
and modern conscience: Massachusetts, Indiana, Nebraska. You can not 
tell what the courts in this country will do. In New York, about three 
weeks ago, they upset an employers’ liability act, which they admitted 
was well drawn, as ignoring what they were pleased to call ‘due 
process of law,’’ an arbitrary and unreal interpretation of the idea, such 
as the New York Court of Appeals has put forth before, in the Bakeshop 
case and other cases. Ethical progress in industry will not be stopped 
by judicial folly. One way or another it will reach its end. This ques- 
tion of woman’s work is to be faced by a Nebraska court this month. 
The Legislature passed a law called for by the experience and intelli- 
gence of mankind. Will the court find an asinine way of interpreting 
some constitutional clause having no possible bearing on the present 
issue, or will it show that it realizes that American legislatures have 
the right to do what all the civilized nations of Europe have just done? 


Not Sorry 
Fong oe CONTEMPORARY calls the welcome given in Seattle 
to Mr. BALLINGER ‘‘as honest and as sineere”’ as the ‘‘ Corrup- 
tion of Kirby’’ manifesto of President Tarr; and then, with tears in 
its ink, this contemporary asks: 

We wonder if CoLiier’s is really proud of this piece of work? Sometimes it 

seems to us that an editor, after having hounded a man for years, like COLLIER’s 
hounded BALLINGER, finally accomplishing the double purpose of getting him out 
of his job and doing considerable damage to the Administration which appointed 
him, must feel just a little bit worried as to whether he has rightly used the great 
power of influencing public opinion, the great power which a mighty fine command 
of the language and a large circulation give him. 
May Mr. BALLINGER find in Seattle health, diversion, and a competence, 
but as to helping (with so many other publications, and with so many 
determined citizens) to drive him into private life, never in our whole 
existence were we further from regret. One of the first things he did 
the other day, when he reached Seattle, was to attack the Appalachian 
law, the most intelligent purchase Congress has made in years, and 
connect it with the high cost of living! In the same speech he gave 
direct election of Senators as an example of a ‘‘ conglomerate compound 
of Populism and Socialism,’’ and deseribed the direct Government 
movement in certain Western States as turning our Government ‘‘ over 
to the mob.” This is the year 1911! 


To Whom it May Concern 
QO MANY OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS are hastening to correct what 
\_) they mistake for an error about GOETHE, that it will save a good 
deal of letter-writing if we state that the DARWIN who wrote the theory 
of colors with which GOETHE disagreed was Erasmus DARWIN, not the 
better-known CHARLES. Hence the confusion into which some of our 
readers fall about dates. 
Circus Time 
VLOWNS AND TRAINERS, acrobats and artists, have rounded into 
‘} trim for the season. Where once the solitary elephant reigned, 
a whole herd trumpet (or may trumpet). In place of a few moth-eaten 
animals, a confusion of jungle creatures now decorate the cages. The 
Wild Man of Borneo does not flourish, but a chimpanzee lives in a glass 
house, uses a fork, and has a valet. Mostly, however, the spirit of the 
menagerie is unchanged: 
There’s the lion!—see his tail 
How he drags it on the floor! 
That’s the tall giraffe, my boy, 
Who stoops to hear the morning lark; 
*Twas him who waded Noah’s flood, 
And scorned the refuge of the ark 
The ring has seen the greatest alterations. Time was when one family of 
ground and lofty tumblers might suffice to provide the necessary thrill 
The present circus staff of somersault artists, bareback queens, damsels 
who range the sky in inverted automobiles, delight the rising generation 
not more than in the days of VAN AMBERG, the ‘‘ Lion Lord.’’ P. T 
BaRNUM is immortal, and along with him Tom THUMB and Jumbo 
What modern cireus hero is immortal ? 


The Mills of the Gods 

rYXYPES FROM THREE STRATA of American society in a city of 

| fifty thousand, as representative as if they had been selected by a 
playwright (say, by GALSWORTHY, to write ‘‘ Greed’? as a sequel to 
‘‘ Strife’’), were grouped together in a court-room in Wichita, Kansas 
LEVI NAFTZGER, rich, a churchman, a graduate of lowa University, and 
for eighteen years president of one of the most substantial banks of the 
city, sat stolid but pale near sneering JOHN CALLAHAN, a convict, whose 
house for years had been a sort of thieves’ hotel. FRANK BurRT, formerly 
chief of police, might have taken his place between them, as the location 
most appropriate for one whose business has been to serve as middleman 
between the underworld and respectability. This time, however, he was 


busy trading for exemption from a sentence to the penitentiary The 
convict sold stolen stamps to the chief of police at fiftv per cent of thi 
market price ; the chief sold them to the banker at an advance of twenty 


to thirty per cent; and NAFTZGER disposed of the goods at a figure as 
close as possible to their face value. The evidence produced in court 
did not suffice to convince the jury that the banker knew exactly how 
the stamps were obtained, though the judge in his final instructions 
said: ‘* Decide whether a man of the defendant’s intelligence could do 
this without knowing the stamps were stolen.’’ According to Burt’s 
story, the respectable defendant’s chief concern was to find whether or 
not it was lawful to sell stamps at a discount. The prosecutor for the 
Government, in summarizing the case, remarked: ‘ BURT was simply a 
middleman. He was between the thug and the highest strata of 
society.”’ When the jury brought in its verdict, NAFTZGER had been 
found guilty on only one of the four counts charged against him, and 
therefore this wealthy and respected citizen was sentenced to fifteen 
months in the penitentiary with a $5,000 fine for a transaction in which 
his profit was less than $65. The judge insisted on imprisonment: ‘ To 
& man in your financial position the fine is not a punishment.’’ ‘I 
have been a fool,’? observed Mr. NAFTZGER to a post-office inspector. 
He had. 
Telling the Truth 

T SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE for the opponents of scientific medical 

progress to make any statement without. mixing in an uncon- 
scionable amount of explicit or implied falsehood. A poster recently 
exhibited in Boston began as follows: 

ATTENTION 
Do You Know WHAT VIVISECTION MEANS? 

[t means the cutting up of animals while alive and, in many cases, the torturing 
of them to death. The dog, the loving, devoted friend of man, who guards his mas- 
ter’s property and often is the means of saving his life, is the animal particularly 
chosen to be the victim of the vivisector’s experiments. He is rubbed with turpen 
tine and set on fire; his body is opened and scalding water poured into his intestines; 
he is made to die from fatigue; he is starved to death. 

To a person in just the right stage of maudlin drunkenness this should 
make a strong appeal. In Boston, however, within a quarter of a mile 
of the Common, the State-house, and Faneuil Hall, it ought to be suffi- 
ciently ridiculous. In the report of the British Royal Commission 
(1876) you will find that the reference to burning is based on a 
publication in the Edinburgh ‘‘ Medical Journal’’ forty-two years 
ago. The animals were anesthetized either by tincture of opium or 
by chloroform. The reference to the pouring of scalding water on 
the intestines is based on an experiment by CRILE when he was working 
with Sir Victor Horsey in London under the harmfully stringent regula- 
tions of the British law, which, among other things, requires that animals 
subjected to such experimentation shall be insensitive to pain. So it 
goes through all this species of literature. At a lecture in Boston 
recently lantern slides were thrown on the screen, and the antivivisection 
speaker glibly described one after another until he came to a picture of a 
monkey with an ether cone over its face. He pointed to the cone, 
hesitated a moment, then turned to the audience, saying: “I don’t 
precisely remember just what sort of torture this is intended to show.’’ 


Life 
“ AT ATURE,” says Mr. GEORGE SANTAYANA, in one of the most pro- 
N found and brilliant books of our day, ‘* remains always young 
and whole in spite of death at work everywhere.’’ What Nature does, 


man should do also, as far and as long as he is able 


Byron Among Others 
THEN A STANDPAT editor attacked us for using a plural verb 
with a collective noun we moralized a little on why Standpatter's 
are so often ignorant of English, and gave a few examples. One of the 
comments on this little lesson in syntax was the following: 
EpITOR COLLIER’S 
You have barrel-staved the Kansas editor enough. But if you want to teach 
grammar, why not quote the most beautiful line in English with a plural verb for 
a collective noun, and the one most easily remembered 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen.” 
Surely MACAULAY must have had that line, among others, in mind when he said 
ByRON had written some things that would perish only with the language. 
Very respectfully GerorRGE R. Rotu, 
The “Daily Leader,” Allentown, Pa, 
Here is another communication: 


, , OAKLAND, CAL. 
EDITOR COLLIER’S 


Dear Sir—JAMES A. GARFIELD, in his great speech, delivered in Congress ou 
December 16, 1867 (see Congressional Globe), on the subject of the Ninth Census, 
ised these words Mankind hare been slow to believe that order reigns in the 
universe—that the world is a cosmos, and not a chaos The assertion of the 
eign of law has been stubbornly resisted at every step.” General GARFIELD Was 
a scholar in the highest sense of the term, and when he uses a plural verb, as he 
has done in the case cited, with a singular noun, you ean risk your bottom dolla 
hat it is right J. W. Dutton 


These letters we publish only because the views are expressed with 
vigor and individuality. The question itself is too simple to be discussed 
outside of school This issue of COLLIER’S would not hold the possible 
illustrations, but we had no desire to do more to KELLEY than show him 
that, however strong he may be in cheerful and enterprising con 
fidence, he would, in English grammar, do better to keep his sword in 
its seabbard. We bear him no ill will for his animadversions on us, and 
hope CHARLES W. Post gave him one of those advertisements he held 


out to Kansas editors as bait for little slams at us 
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The Effects of the Fire Which Destroyed the West Wing of the New York State Capitol at Albany \H| 


About 3 o’clock on the morning of March 29 the fire broke out on the third floor in the rear of the Assembly Chamber. The fire burned eight hours before it was if) 
under control, and nearly a million dollars’ worth of valuable books and price'ess historical papers in the State Library, many of which can not be replaced, were burned. 
The offices and committee rooms throughout the west wing were considerably damaged by the millions of gallons of water which were poured into the building 
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The Wagon Train Carrying Rations and Other Impedimenta of the Brigade on the Fredericksburg Road 


The entire procession was nearly two miles in length, and required thirty-five minutes to pass a given point 
The camp for the night was made at Nine Mile Hill, the brigade reaching Leon Springs the following afternoon 
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Six miles from San Antonio a ten-minute halt was ordered, and the tired soldiers dropped in their tracks 


The First Brigade of the U. S. Army’s Maneuver Division Takes a Hike to Leon Springs 
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Is the Matter with the U. S. Army? 





Frank Talks with Army Oficers in the ——————— necerennesne hens 
Maneuver Camp at San Antonio 
By ARTHUR RUHL 


Collier’s Staff Correspondent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, March 25. 
WO very different stories might be written 
about the quite extraordinary little army || 
now gathered at San Antonio. I say “ex- || 
traordinary” because it is the first time in our his- 
tory that a theoretically complete division has been 
mobilized in times of peace; and “theoretically” be- 
cause, although the division was supposed to be mus- 
tered at full war strength, it came with only about 
ten thousand of its proper twenty thousand men. 
One of these stories would represent the civilian’s 
point of view—what you or I or any ordinary Ameri- 
ean might think as he stood in the midst of the big 
camp beyond Fort Sam Houston in the bright spring 
sunshine; with bugle calls echoing across the wide 
spaces, a cavalry regiment standing out against the 
sky-line half a mile away, a line of infantry obey- 
ing the command “Open chambers!” with a simul- 
taneous “cli-i-ick!” as you walk past, and the scout- 
ing aeroplane sailing around like a hawk overhead. 
Here are near a thousand acres of khaki tents, 
regular streets, water-pipes, post-office, bakeries that 
daily turn out their thousands of loaves, “inciner- 
ators” disposing promptly of refuse, even dishwater, 
doctors with their vaccination points and typhoid 
serum—all of the things which give the careless 
civilian the pleasant notion of thoroughness and 
efficiency. Everything moves like clockwork, and 
every face and shape is reassuring—husky, self- 
reliant, humor-loving privates and officers, who are 
the “officers and gentlemen” we expect them to be, 
and who have had, perhaps, the best theoretical 
training in the world. 
That would be one story and a very cheerful one. 
The other story would represent the officers’ point 
of view—what the army thinks of itself. This story 


























is so different, and it is told so frequently and so 
frankly—is so much the burden of all talk and gos- 
sip here—that not to repeat it would be not to 
report the one thing about this mobilization likely 
to impress the outsider most. I can not pretend to 
discuss the reorganization of our army from the 
basis of any profound researches of my own; I 
merely repeat was is heard from the army itself. 
A little incident which happened the other day 
will suggest what I mean. The First Brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Frederick A. Smith, 
started out on a twenty-mile “hike” to Leon Springs. 
It was a fine sight—two thousand men in full field 
equipment, with machine 
guns, ambulances, and the Just beyond the flag and 
long white-topped wagon _ the regimental colors, the 
train clanking. in the rear  %eneral rode along at the 
all moving up the Fred- head of his men. . . . 
; General Smith is a man 
ericksburg road between who has been in the 
green fields in the dazzling army thirty years, and 
sunshine. As I rode beside _ this is the first time he 
the column, an ofticer mo- _ has everhad afull brigade 
tioned in front of us, where, under him in the field 
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By the time the three-mile mark was reached, men began to drop out. Probably seventy-five of them were strung 
along the road in the next half-hour, and although camp was pitched but ten miles out, a few of them never got there 
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Every man carried between sixty and seventy pounds 


just beyond the flag and the regimental colors, the 
general rode along at the head of his men. 

“Now, that’s what we mean,” he said. ‘“There’s 
a man who has been in the army thirty years, and 
this is the first time he has ever had a full brigade 
under him in the field—the men he would be ex- 
pected to command in time of war.” 

General Smith—and I venture to mention names 
here merely because the case happened to come 
under my attention, not because it is in any way 
unusual—is the Commander of the Department of 
the Missouri, with headquarters at Omaha. The 
Department of the Missouri includes such impor- 
tant posts as Forts Leavenworth and Riley, and the 
others in the States of Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wyoming (exclusive of the Yellow- 
stone Park), and Kansas. The commander of such 
a department must act as the junction point for a 
vast amount of correspondence passing between 
Washington and the various posts in his district. 
What this amounts to was suggested by an example 
given me by another department commander, who, 
counting up once to satisfy his curiosity, found that 
every man in the ranks was accounted for nineteen 
times before the record of his existence in his proper 
place reached its final destination. How much time 
the head of such a department has for training his 
men and himself in the art of war can easily be im- 
agined. As a matter of fact, he has almost none. With 
all his expensive special training, he is forced to give 
up being a soldier to become a manipulator of red 
tape. Under the division organization here, this same 
officer’s official staff is stripped down to an adju- 
tant and two aides. Administrative matters are 
attended to at division headquarters, and the brigade 
commander (the brigade is, according to our field 
service regulations, a tactical, not an administrative, 
unit) can devote himself to training his men to 
acquit themselves properly in the presence of an 
enemy. I spoke of a full brigade, but, as a matter of 
fact, the recruits-—with whom the half-filled division 
is slowly being completed—had all been left in camp. 
One hesitates to say what might have happened had 


they been brought along. The day was hot and 
humid. It was the first march attempted, and every 
nan carried, including rifle, haversack, canteen, 


blanket, rubber poncho, and half a “pup-tent,” be- 
tween sixty and seventy pounds. 
Moreover, all of them had been vaccinated with 


typhoid serum the day before, and by the time the 
three mile mark was reached, men began to drop 
Continued n page 
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Ex-President Roosevelt at the Dedication of the Roosevelt Dam 


The ex-President opening the mammoth Roosevelt Dam, which the Government has built in Arizona. On March 18 the storage dam, a part of the Salt River irrigation 
project, was officially opened. This dam, which was completed in February, will reclaim 250,000 acres of irrigable lands, and this valley will now become one of the 
richest agricultural tracts in the world. It is said that the price of one full crop of this valley will more than equal the entire cost of the irrigation project. Throughout 
his entire trip, Mr. Roosevelt’s reception has been most enthusiastic, and in San Francisco 5,000 people were unable to gain admittance to the great Hearst auditorium 
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An extraordinary photograph of an English steeplechase. Three riderless horses are among the first in the field 


uncey M. Depew’s Successor, Senator James A. O'Gorman, and His Family The Camorrist Prisoners Being Taken to Court at Viterbo 


large sums are being sent by the Neapolitans in this country to 


The new Senator was a Justice of the Supreme Court of New York and is fifty It is said that 
morra for the defense of the prisoners. Meanwhile the trial 


years of age. It is reported that, on hearing of the election, Mr. Depew i “y the Society of the C 
took seven minutes to elect me and seventy-four days to elect my successor is marked by dramatic outbursts by the accused and frequent charges of perjury 
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A salvo of high explosives 











Shooting Up the Old Texas 


A Valuable Experiment Which Proved the Skill of the U. S. Navy's Gun-Pointers 


T TOOK nine long years te By H. 

get the battleship Texas to . 

life, but only ten minutes for the gun-pointers 
of the New Hampshire to send her to the bottom 
during the recent spotting practise in Chesapeake 
Bay. She is now a hopeless wreck, a mass of twisted 
iron and punctured armor, resting on the mud flats 


REUTERDAHL of Tangier Sound, a prey to 


pirating junk dealers and sou- 

venir fiends. The exit of the old ship was dramatic 
but her career was seriocomic. She had always 
been a ship with a past. When the navy was young 
and the cruisers of the White Squadron represented 
the first line, a real battleship was wanted, and the 
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The engaged side of the ship after the firing 





The battleship New Hampshire firing 


(From a sketch made by the author 
during the experiment) 





The rooster in the conning tower survived the destruction, 
but the manikin representing the captain was killed 


plans for the Texas were purchased abroad. In com- 
petition an English naval architect designed this ship, 
which became a hoodoo to the navy. This curious 
vessel had a water-line armor of twelve inches, just 
a stretch of it amidships; above it came the side of 
the ship, regular steel plating, but still above this 
the designer had placed another armor belt, appar- 
ently believing that no shell of the enemy would be 
impolite enough to penetrate the unarmored part 
between. 

Oceasionally the Texas would get tired of existence 
and sink alongside the dock. 
could fire her turrets onc n a half-hour, but two of 
her officers nursed her coughing turret gear and 
raised the rate of fire to one shot every five or ten 
minutes. Her heavy guns hit nothing in the battle 
of Santiago, and the Texas went into the Hall of 


Continued on page 45) 


The navy said that she 
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HEN the Democrats, for the first By MARK SULLIVAN — enormous responsibility and power. Mr. 
time in eighteen years, won Fitzgerald’s appointment to this position was 
control of the Lower House of Congress last Novem- resisted by some Democrats and criticized by some Insurgent 
ber, the Republican politicians and papers pictured Republicans because of his opposition to some of the recent 
and cartooned the event as a sort of barbaric dance of the hungry. changes accomplished by the Democrats and Insurgent Repub 
The comic papers of the period dealt with the Democratic patriot. licans. It is only fair to say that regardless of his attitude on 
after eighteen years of exile, packing his lean bag, and taking a some of the recent progressive legislation, Fitzgerald is by tem- 
train for Washington to be in at the pie-eutting. In the light of perament and experience better fitted for this particular position 
all this Republican prophecy, the first official act of the Democratic than any other man in Congress, Republican or Democrat. No 
Congress is significant: They abolished ninety-eight offices, clerk- other man approaches him in fitness. His whole career in Con- 
ships, and minor positions, attached to the Lower House alone, gress has been an insistent fight for reduction of appropriations, 
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: aggregating about $150,000 annually for economy in Government expendi- 

Hl in salaries. This was their own tures; it is the best assurance that 

H! medicine, to be sure, but it was not a Government dollar will be spent 

: a pretty strong dose, nevertheless. without his vigilant scrutiny. From aig 
Hl! Probably every Democrat in Congress the standpoint of those who belicve pod 
; was under pressure from one or more in the initiative. referendum. and ean 
: of his constituents, from party work- recall, it is fair enough to call Fitz- thee 
: ers to whom he is under obligations, gerald a reactionary, and probably Wa 
: for some of these jobs. The renunci- he does not in the least resent that “ 
A} ation was not easy. The disappoint- designation. But the important ica 

A} ment to hundreds of place-seekers things about the office of chairman | vers 
: will make every Democrat’ s reelection of the Appropriations Committee are — |B a 
: next year just so much more difficult. not belief or lack of belief in radical — |E cha’ 
: There is, therefore, all the more reason legislation, but personal integrity, ff of 
A} for thoughtful persons, who under- courage to resist pressure, knowledge — ff i 
: stand and appreciate economy in of the Government’s finance, and be-  fE 4 

: Government, to give sympathy and lief in economy. There is not a ag 
5 practical support to the party that Democrat in Congress, not even s ean 

: has accomplished it. among those who disapproved his SCOT 
course in the rules fight and gladly B aha 
; More Economy helped to discipline him for it, but [f who 
: gece of the committees of Con- knows that there is not a personal or ff “oa 
Al 4) gress which were important and political favor in the world big feat 
A} useful several decades ago—for exam- enough to induce Fitzgerald to let |B acti 
; ple, the committee on Pacific railroads five Government dollars pass through : o 
Bf} when the early transcontinental lines his hands improperly. An injustice [E T 
A} 4were being built with Government from which Fitzgerald has frequently : Coat 
: subsidies — have been obsolete for suffered has been the description of : Stat 
A} nearly a generation. Some of these him, by ill-informed persons, as a : Uta’ 
3 committees have not held a meeting Tammany Congressman. As a mat- 8 ae 
: for many years, but yet they went on, ter of fact, the Brooklyn Democratic  E sche 
g carrying a full equipment of idle vet | organization to which he owes allegi- ited 
q| clerks and providing so many places ance is in bitter hostility toTammany — |E po 
H| for Republican heelers—political graft more often than not, and has at no |B a gi 
BH} «and nothing else. The new Demo a ; time yielded more than a perfunctory 3 oF: 
: cratic Congress has abolished six of — —_— - — allegiance to the New York City |B tean 
4 these useless committees, thus volun- Champ Clark, the new Speaker organization. Probably, at the end 3 two, 
H tarily abdicating about sixty honorary of a year or two, a good many of our [EB ie 
a! offices for members, and paid clerkships aggregating nearly thirty friends who believe in innovations like a national children’s E a he 
H| thousand dollars a year. These voluntary sacrifices of power and  burean, a national bureau of health and the like, will probably be | wg 
é patronage are creditable in the highest degree. very much disgusted with Mr. Fitzgerald, for he will have resisted 5 nervy 
: appropriations in behalf of their pet projects—but all that horde 3 anes 
j The Biggest Saving who seek Government money for million-dollar post-offices in 5 ey 
; FFNHE economies already put in practise by the Democrats apply thousand-dollar villages, for deepening four-foot creeks back in [B the 

H I merely to the Lower House itself. When they get around to the hills, and the like, will feel the same way about him. 3 whie 
Hi} the executive departments of the Government, the opportunities 8 best 
A} will be incomparably greater. The new Democratic Ways and One Way to Know the Senate ; have 
H| Means Committee, together with the Rules Committee and the Ap- N THE course of a single year probably not over twenty thou : me 
A} propriations Committee, have put in motion machinery which, it is | sand different persons have the opportunity to watch the 5 to 8 
4i confidently believed, will save the Government one hundred and United States Senate in action. For this experience, the best sub weet 
; fifty million dollars a year. To any fair-minded observer, the most — stitute the present writer knows is the performance of Mrs. Emily M. |B or el 
: conspicuous impression of the new order at Washington is the sobriety Bishop, a public platform reader. She has sat in the Senate gallery ; dow 
; and intelligence with which the new Democratic majority has for many hours, she has observed the individual characteristics of : hae 
E approached the responsibility of conducting the Government of the the Senators, she has caught even their gestures and intonations H are 

é United States. With this equipment she gives a series of pubhie readings entitled | oo 
£ Fitzgerald of Brooklyn ‘Scenes from the Senate.’? She impersonates, with a success |§ ola 
; rFNHE new Democratic chairman of the Committee on Appropria- that gives an impression of almost startling fidelity, the high q lage 
: | tions is John J. Fitzgerald, who has represented a district in pitched incisiveness of Root, the sonorous periods of Gore. the 3 ool 
H the heart of Brooklyn for twelve years continuously. He, much almost brutal directness of Bristow. Her performance is thor 4 when 
i more than the Secretary of the Treasury, is the financial officer of | oughly amusing and entertaining; at the same time there is not now 5 out fi 
H the Government. Roughly, about a billion dollars a year will be available a more useful agency for bringing the Senate home to : | gh 
t under his control; only with the approval of him and his com the people Her address, for such clubs or managers of lecture E Th 
; mittee can any Government money be expended. It is a position of | courses as may desire it, is G00 West 192d Street, New York City Bl | ree 
il : 
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Japan I 


HE invasion of the United States by the Waseda 

University Baseball Team this spring is an 

event of unique interest, not only to the fan 

but to the public. The fan will note with 

pleasure that our national game, so long looked upon 

as peculiarly American, has become a part of Japanese 

recreative life, while to the general public it is signifi- 

eant in the way of building mutual friendship and respect. 

The team represents one of the two leading universi- 
ties of Japan, the other, Keio, being 


By J. J. PEGUES 


the batter to strike on slow curves over the corners. 
In fielding, they are often brilliant. 

They move like a flash when the ball is hit, and often 
succeed in cutting off apparently safe ones. But it is 
in the tricks and fine points of the game that the Japa- 
nese excel. They may be expected to steal home, at- 


nvades America 


A Japanese University Baseball Team Coming to Try Conclusions With Our College Boys 


and equipment. Even four years ago they played 
in their tabi, or socks, as spiked shoes were unknown, 
and their wooden sandals were, of course, imprac 
tical. To-day, however, all adjuncts of the game are 
manufactured and sold in Japan at very reasonable 
prices. 

Of course, the Japanese public does not respond like 
the American people, but among the youth baseball 
seems to be almost, if not quite, as popular as it is 

with us. Nearly every school of any 





Waseda’s only rival for supremacy on 


size at all is represented by a team, 





the Japanese diamond. 

The Waseda team comes to Amer- 
ica at the invitation of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and will be practically the 
same which was defeated by Chicago 
in Japan last fall, and will be in 
charge of Professor Iso Abe, director 
of athletics at. Waseda and a man 


well known in Japan for his advanced vw ay 


ideas on college sports. : 

As players, the Waseda men are : 
imbued with a fighting spirit certain 
to win the admiration of the Ameri- 
ean fan, no matter how heavy the 
score is against them. The defeat 
at the hands of Chicago was some- 
what of a surprise to the Japanese, 
who had considered themselves fully a 
match for American college teams; 
but learning their weaknesses by de- 
feats, they immediately centered every 
activity on strengthening them. So 
they come to America confident they 
will prove equal to our college teams. 

They will arrive on the Pacifie 














and I have even seen little fellows 
a ten or eleven years old playing 
scrub under an are light on _ the 
main street of Tokyo at eleven 
o’clock at night. Professional teams 
do not exist and probably never 
will, as the public would probably not 
support them, the general idea in 
Japan is sport for sport’s sake alone, 


a sg? a eed and the publie often prefers to sup 


port contests by contribution rather 
than by paying admission to the field 
of play. 

agg Many features of baseball in Japan 
: : make a strong impression on the 
American, but none is more worthy of 
mention than the sportsmanship ex- 
hibited by players and_ spectators 
alike. 

Games are considered friendly con 
tests between gentlemen, and _ noth- 
ing but gentlemanly conduct is toler- 
ated. Close association and friendship 
among the rival players is constantly 
aimed at, and victory, while most 











Coast in the last of April, and before 





starting eastward meet California and 
Stanford, followed by University of 
Utah before the series with Chicago. 
Games have been arranged for them with all the leading 
universities of the Middle West, and it was hoped to 
schedule games with the Eastern colleges, but the lim- 
ited period of the season did not permit of this being 
done. However, enough games have been arranged with 
various university teams for the Waseda players to gain 
a good idea of the average American college team. 

In their own country the Japanese have proved them- 
selves practically the equal of visiting American college 
teams. Comparing — the 


The baseball team of Waseda University 


tempt a squeeze play, or work a delayed steal of either 
second or third at any time. 

When one comes to consider the really short time 
that baseball has been played in Japan, their progress 
is really remarkable. Only eight years ago even the 
word baseball was practically unknown to the Japa- 
nese. 

Some twelve to fourteen years previous a few students 
became interested in the game by seeing American sailors 


eagerly sought, is made secondary to 
absolute fair play. The umpire is su 
preme. 

Where his decisions are a matter 
of judgment, as on balls or strikes, or on whether a 
man is safe or out on a close play at a base, he is never 
questioned, no matter how important the bearing of his 
decision may be on the result of the game. Only 
on the interpretation of a rule may his authority be 
disputed. Anger is never shown by a Japanese player 
on the field, and would meet with the instant disapproval 
of the spectators. Not only do the Japanese play fairly 
and abide by the decisions of the umpire without a ques 
tion, but they extend every 





courtesy to their opponent. 








two, the American has an 

advantage in height and — 
weight, which makes him 
a harder hitter, a swifter 
thrower, and a faster run 
ner in general. The small, 
nervous, quick-moving Jap- 
anese have done much to 
overcome their handicap in 
size by a careful study of 
the game and a develop 
ment of those features to 
which they are physically 
best suited. At bat they 
have sought to curb thei 
natural desire to hit hard, 
and, instead of attempting 
to slug, stand well up to 
the plate and try to chop 
short hits over the infield, 
or else gain bases by laying 
down well placed bunts 
toward — either first or 
third. Once on base they 
are dangerous, as_ their 
team-mates sacrifice them 
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The Chicago University 
team was invariably 
offered the choice of tak- 
ing the field or going to 
the bat first in the games 
in Japan, and only by 
choosing to take ins was 
it possible to force the 
advantage on the Japa 
nese team in their turn. Ex- 
emplary as was the conduct 
of the Japanese players, it 





Was no more so than was 
that of the spectators dur 
ing the same series. Their 
hopes were centered on a 
victory for the Japanese 
teams, but they were ever 
as quick to applaud a good 
play made by a Chicago 
player, no matter how dis- 
astrous to their hopes, as 
they were to applaud a 
similar play made by a 
Japanese. And after ever 











along skilfully, and they 





victory won by Chicago, 





are quick to take advan- 

tage of every opportunity. 

In addition, their small 

stature and quickness make them unusually hard to tag 
when sliding into a base. In throwing, both from the 
outfield home, to eut off runners from third, and from 
the catcher to the bases, to catch base-runners, they are, 
is a rule, weak. 

Their pitchers seldom have the speed of the average 
American college pitcher, and so must depend for ef 
fectiveness upon control and curves. 

As a consequence the Japanese pitcher but rarely 
risks a straight ball over the plate, but seeks to induce 


April 1 


An amateur baseball game in Japan 


intro 


at play, and a half-hearted attempt was made te 
duce baseball, but was soon given up 

In 1903, about, the game was taken up by Waseda 
and Keio Universities, and as the students had the 
advantage of instruction under former American college 
plavers then located in Tokyo, it at once became a 
favorite. 

From Keio and Waseda baseball spread to the high 
schools and then to the middle and lower schools 
At first there was a scarcity of bats, balls, gloves, 


they cheered the Chicago 
team to the echo until the 
latter left the field. 

The Waseda players hope to learn much from us on 
the fine points of the game. Perhaps we may teach them 
a few things as regards skill of play, but certainly we 
can teach them nothing as to the attitude in which gen 
tlemen approach an athletic contest; indeed, in this 
respect, we can learn from them So, no matter what 
the result of the games may be, it is certain they are 
well worth attention, and it is to be hoped they will 
accomplish much toward furthering the friendship al 
ready existing between the United States and Japan 
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Reducing the Death-Rate 


The Way Science Has Worked and is Working in the Progressive World to 


O YOU know that the average person lives 

fourteen years longer to-day than he did in 

1850, and twenty-one years longer than in 

1800? In Prussia, the home of medical 

science, and where antivivisection voices are feeblest, 

twenty-five years of life have been added for every living 
person during the last forty years. 

The first distinct impression on the old-time death- 
rate was accomplished by vaccination against small- 
pox. The pockmarked face of the smallpox survivor is 
now as rare as it once was common, and this dis- 
ease, formerly the most dreaded of scourges, barely 
maintains its existence in the bodies of the unvaccinated. 
It is unfortunate that most of the achievements of ex- 
perimental medicine take the negative form of im- 
munity to diseases which formerly 
destroyed human life, even under 
the best obtainable conditions. Asi- 274 
atic cholera no longer pursues its 
march around the world in fifteen are 
years, but we seldom stop to think 
about it. To-day the cholera germ 
is bottled up in test-tubes and 
freely handled by medical students. 
Bubonie plague, the black death, 975 
which carried off 68,526 victims in 
London in 1665, is now confined to 
the Orient, and the common rat has 
been convicted of the crime of per- 
petuating it. Tuberculosis, the great 179 
white plague, is greatly diminished 
in man, and the way to exterminate 
it has been pointed out. The guinea- 46 
pig furnished the solution of this 
once hopeless problem. This chart, 
made from the United States Cen- 
sus, shows the deaths from tuber- 
culosis in various portions of the 
registration area, per 100,000 popu- 
lation, from 1904-8. It means that 
the guinea-pig prevented 25,000 tu- 
berculosis deaths annually in the United States during 
this period, and the work is still going on. 

Antivivisectionists are trying to convince people that 
diphtheria antitoxin is a humbug, because it is the 
most brilliant achievement of laboratory experiments 
on animals. The accompanying chart shows the death- 
rate in nineteen large cities of the world, before and 
after the introduction of this “humbug.” Diphtheria anti- 
toxin is also a contribution of the guinea-pig, although 
now supplied by horses. 

The meningitis serum reduces the death-rate, over 
50 per cent, and thousands of children in Europé and 
America are thus saved from untimely death; and after 
recovery they are not so often deaf, dumb, and paralytic. 

The tropics have been rendered habitable by the con- 
quest of malaria and yellow fever. Yellow fever does 
not take in lower animals, so a company of doctors 
and soldiers, and a woman, Miss Maas, volunteered for 
experiments, which showed that this disease is carried 
by a single variety of mosquito and in no other way. 
Here came the heroic Lazear, who sacrificed his life 
by permitting the bite of an infected mosquito. There 
were no other victims to experimental yellow fever, 
but Reed and Carroll returned from their work in 
broken health and died soon after. 

Within a year, Ricketts, the brilliant young patholo- 
gist of the University of Pennsylvania, yielded his life 
to the deadly Mexican typhus, whose secrets he was un 
earthing. 

The curiosity of a German doctor, Schaudinn, which 
led him to experiment with a blood parasite of African 
horses, brought shortly, 1905, the discovery of the cause 
of the most destructive of all human diseases, and after 
a few years, 1910, a specific cure for this disease has 
just been announced. Yet we hear that observations 
on animals have no meaning for man. In cancer re- 
search, ten years of experimental study of the trans- 
plantable cancers of mice, rats, and dogs have brought 
more progress toward the rational cure of the dis- 
ease than the thousand years immediately preceding. 
Dogs have already been cured of cancer without the 
knife, but man must wait his turn. 





Controlling Animal Disease 


\ ODERN hygiene, exclusively the product of animal 
- | experimentation, is the sole guarantee of the per- 
manent growth of great cities, the stability of commerce 
and finance, and the generally safe tenure of human life. 
A single epidemic of bubonic plague in New York, 
would prove the truth of this broad statement. 

Not the least important result has been the control 
of diseases of lower animals, without which it has been 
impossible to build up in the United States the live 
stock industry, representing a capital in 1907, exclusive 
of poultry, of $4,331,230,000. The relief of suffering 
in lower animals, achieved by comparative medicine, 
is incaleulable. Compared to it the sanctimonious ac 
tivities of our societies for the correction of open bru 
tality to animals are wholly negligible. Yet the Ameri 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
spends annually about $140,000, while our few vet 
erinary schools struggle along on pittances. 

These are some of the results of vivisection which 
everybody can understand, but they are only the peaks 
of the iceberg, seven-eighths of which is submerged. 
[here is a seore of less known diseases of which the 
victims find hope only in the general progress of medical 
knowledge. 





Deaths from tuberculosis in registration 
area, United States, 1904-8 per 100,000 
of population 
Whole area Cities States -- 
Other registration cities -0-0-o- 


By Dr. JAMES EWING 


“If the opponents of animal experimentation were to 
erase from a text-book of physiology the knowledge 
gained by animal experiments, one-half the contents 
would disappear, and the other half would become, for 
the most part, unintelligible.”—Heidenhain. 

“The more one really knows of what animal experi- 
mentation is doing for neurology, the more keenly he 
feels that it is a most beneficent instrument in human 
progress.” —Dana. 

In pharmacology, animal experiments have trans- 
formed the giving of drugs from a dangerous jumble 
of guesswork to a well systematized, safe, and rapidly 
advancing science. In the science of 
nutrition there is hope that the dis-- 
eases of old age may some time be 
effectually controlled. The experi- 
mental study of heredity has given 
a new meaning to eugenics, that 
science of the future which looks 
toward the day when human intelli- 
gence cau guarantee that every child 
born shall inherit a sound mind in 
a sound body. 

Yet in the face of this record and 
prospect, of which they are ignorant, 
a few people still denounce the prac- 
tise of animal experimentation, and 
assert that its results are worthless 
and its pursuit debasing. Instead of 
answering yea with nay, it may be 
well to inquire: What is vivisection? 

To-day it requires the sacrifice of 
one-tenth as many animals as are 
suffocated or shot by the anticruelty 
societies. These animals may be 
legally used for experiments only 
under the direction of medical or re- 
search institutions, most of which 
are schools of our universities. The animals employed 
are a few monkeys, many dogs and cats,. and chiefly 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, rats, mice, and frogs, besides in- 
vertebrates. They are protected by the humanity of the 
experimenters, by the necessity in most cases of painless 
operations, by the authority of the heads of departments, 
by the rigid criticism of colleagues, and by the rules 
issued by the American Medical Association. 

Painless Vivisection 

] EFORE the days of anesthetics, vivisection was 

painful, but since the discovery, by experiments on 
animals, of ether, chloroform, cocaine, and eucaine, the 
great majority of experiments are painless, while most 
of them are trivial. Animals suffer from experimental 
diseases, but less than man, because their brains and 
their sensory nerves are smaller in comparison to body 
weight. The demonstration of certain known facts and 
principles is to-day re 
garded as an essential part 1181/86 894. B96 
of medical education be- 90 
cause these experiments 
are upon senseless animals 
and are painless. Thepur- ¢q@ 
chasing, housing, feeding, 
and caring for animals is 
one of the most expensive 7¢ 
departments of medical 
education and research. 
The operating rooms are 
conducted upon surgical 
principles, and for that 
reason, and no other, in- 
quisitive visitors are not 
welcome. 30 

Who are the antivivisec- 
tionists? Those requiring 
consideration are certain 20 
physicians who have depre- 
cated experiments on ani- 
mals, and a small class of 10 
laymen who ask that the 
practise be restricted. Re 
garding the physicians, it 
must be said that no really 
distinguished physician has 
ever been an antivivisec- 
tionist. Yet several nota 
ble men have been falsely 
placed in this class, as 
Henry J. Bigelow, who in 
troduced laboratory physi 
ology into Harvard, and Sir Frederick Treves, who is 
a vice-president of the British Research Defense Society. 
Lawson Tait ridiculed experimental surgery as well as 
the work of Pasteur, Lister, and Koch, but he was a ruth- 
less experimenter on women on the operating-table, and 
he left nothing of value except his fortune. 

Herbert Snow discredited his own testimony before 
the Royal Commission (Blue Book, 1906), admitting 
that he was getting “old” and “rusty,” “had not fol 
lowed recent advances,” and was obtaining his informa- 
tion about medical topics mostly from lay journals and 
from “a lady.” 

The best known layman antivivisectionist is Stephen 
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Coleridge, who exclaims: “We care nothing about the 
motive of these experiments,” and who was fined £2,000 
ind costs by an English jury for libeling Prof. Bay 





Relieve the Suffering of Mankind 


liss. He secured the false testimony of the notorious 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby. In New York State the antivi- 
visection movement is supported chiefly by the fortune 
of a neurotic woman who lived in seclusion surrounded 
by pet cats, dogs, and horses, for whose care and burial 
she also liberally provided in her will, together with 
some snug fees for hired agitators. 

Here are some of Cannon’s autobiographic extracts of 
other prominent antis from “Who’s Who”: 

Dr. Arabella Keneally, author of “Molly and Her Man 
of War” and “Some Men Are Such Gentlemen.” 

Dr. W. G. Stables, author, 136 books. 

Dr. Edwin Berdoe, editor, “Zoophilist.” 

Dr. J. Oldfield, lawyer, fruitarian. 

Dr. J. D. Buck, theosophist, author, “Mystie Masonry,” 

Dr. Stephen Townsend, novelist, surgeon, actor. : 


Misstatements of Agitators 


YEGARDING the methods of the agitators, it has re 
peatedly been shown that they rely upon false state- 
ments, ‘“Misstatements, interpolations, and worse.”— 
Keen. The character of their literature has experi 
enced no change in spite of repeated exposures by 
Lee, Cannon, and others. It is quite obvious that this 
discredited literature is the chief cause of unsettle- 
ment in the minds of many silent advocates of anti- 
vivisection, who fear there may be much truth in the 
charges against medical science. To that large body of 
intelligent and sober persons who are in doubt about 
the question of restricting vivisection, it should be 
urged that if they will inform themselves about the 
methods and objects of animal experimentation, and the 
very definite restrictions under which it is conducted 
to-day, their fears will be set at rest. There are many 
who have taken this course. Especially to be recom- 
mended is the literature issued for this purpose by the 
American Medical Association and the Medical Society 
of the State of New York. 

That animal experimentation is morally justifiable, 
that its results are indispensable, and that its control 
should be left to the honor and humanity of the medical 
profession, is an opinion publicly expressed by many of 
the most distinguished men of the day, including clergy- 
men, lawyers, educators, statesmen, and moralists. 

Antivivisection has a history, and one that is its 
complete and final condemnation. The spirit which op 
poses the reduction of the death-rate, has a far deeper 
foundation than the inordinate love of animals, being 
historically related to religious fanaticism, which it has 
partly replaced. Religious intolerance made a martyr 
of Jesus Christ, who propounded a new religious doc- 
trine for which he fell the victim of uninformed public 
sentiment. It is significant, as Ian MacLaren pointed 
out, that the only fast friends of this new doctrine were 
Joseph of Arimathea, the rich man, and Nicodemus the 
scholar. The populace has never supported biological 
science, but even as late as the French Revolution, Lavoi- 
sier, who discovered the meaning of respiration, it 
dragged out of his laboratory and beheaded in the Paris 

street, because it did not 


/7Ot understand what he was 
studying. 
As medicine is the 


mother of the sciences, it 
suffered most from the 
intolerance of the unin 
formed. Hippocrates and 
Galen did some careful 
thinking, and made some 
close observations on hu 
man diseases, but for a 
thousand years thereafter 
most of the logic was 
crushed out of medicine by 
popular prejudice. In the 
Middle Ages, dissection of 
the body was a capital 
crime, and surgery was 
taught sonly in secret and 
practised only by nomads 


In 1628 Harvey ven 
tured to step out of the 
beaten path, and by ex 

Hf perimenting with live dogs 
found in the arteries not 


Deaths from diphtheria and croup in the thirty-three largest air, as was supposed, but 
cities of the world per 100,000 of population, 1881 to 1908 blood. He was immedi 


London 


The English antivivisectionists delayed their adoption of anti- 
toxin for ten years. Note the effect on the London mor- 
tality, 1895-1900. Antitoxin came into use generally in 1895 


ately ostracized, lost his 
practise, was driven to a 
country town, and finally 
made to recant. Not until 
the nineteenth century did 
rational medicine gain any 
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footing, and only in the latter half of that period did 
it succeed in making rapid progress. Present medical 
science is almost wholly the produet of the last two 
centuries, and chiefly of the last half century 

What made the difference? It was the invention of 
the compound microscope (1824), which revealed how 


the body is put together, and the introduction of the 
experimental method of studying its life. 

Yet at every stage of progress the experimental 
method has met violent opposition from its beneficiaries 


There was a time when animal experimentation showed 
meager results and had to fight for its life, but that 
time is passed The spectacle of scientific men having 
to argue for the right to reduce the death-rate is untit 


even for the Middle Ages, and a disgrace to the twen 
tieth century. 
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In Marble Time 


The Ruling Passion of the Boy, Small and Large, Near and Far, when the Warm Days of Springtime Come 








4 rT 1 ol By OWEN JOHNSON or secret, did not suffice to stop the slaughter until, 
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chipped and cracked by the venomous assaults of other 























































































: i, said it first.” a on «Ma taws, Old Spitfire was forced into a natural retirement 
“You didn’t. the lining of his cap to the secret rents of his trousers. from disability and old age. 

a = did.” ' — As he was a good shot, he usually won, but when a turn Reddie lived opposite me, and the long, rebellious jour- 

r “Besides, you vunched. of luck threatened to sweep all his marbles from him, ney to school was enlivened by a daily game of follerings, 

h | didn't. * . he would scratch the lobe of one ear and ponderously which consisted in sending one favorite shooter ahead of 

“You did, you big bully, you. announce: , ne us with the object of killing the other, always taking 
if Yon she call me that. Ms Well, I guess it’s about time to eall on Old Spitfire. care to make reprisals difficult. On one particularly in- 
will, you big bully, you.” ss W here in beans did I put him? viting morning the pursuit, due to long rivalry, became 

. “You say that again and I'll knock your block off! With the utmost deliberation, he would then languidly unusually aggressive amid cries of: 

“You big bully, you! proceed with a detailed search, paying not the slightest “Fen h’istings.” 
I remember, as though with the eye of a camera, the heed to the frantic objections of the eager shooters. “Fen sidings.” 
little group back of the Methodist Chureh at the foot “Oh, come on.” “Knuckle down.” 
of the crooked willow, a half-dozen urchins in patched “Hurry up, Beany, will you?” Becoming more and more engrossed, it happened that 

2 shorts and bare legs, stained and bruised to the knee, “Rule him out.” Reddie’s favorite agate rolled off the beaten road and 

waiting, erect, fists doubled, looking tensely at Reddie, “Ah, he does this every day.” down the embankment, where it presently settled at the 
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p 
er standing up to the giant intruder, Bully Sikes, who had “T’ll be doggoned if I stand for it!” mouth of a yawning circular drain, through which, after 

ng set at defiance the constitution and the laws of the “Nor me.” a shower, thin streams left an oozing bed of mud. 

las bull ring. At this juncture Beany’s fingers always stumbled upon “Come on, if you’re not afraid,” shouted Reddie de- 
tyr “Give me that plaster.” Old Spitfire, which he produced with an air of discovery, fiantly. “I dare you—I double dare you.” 
oc: “I said ‘fen dubs,’ you big bully, you!” polished with solicitude, and never failed to clear the Before such a challenge there was but one thing to be 
Lie “D've want a fight?” ring. A dozen methods were tried to separate Beany and done: in a moment, laughing and struggling, we were in 
ted “T'll fight, you big bully, you!” Old Spitfire, which, according to his legend, had been it, our shooters pursuing one another through the slimy 
ere “And Ill back you up, Reddie.” given him by a one-eyed Indian at a county fair and was’ drain. Another mcment we stood horrified in the accus- 
the “Me. too.” absolutely unique. ing light of the sun again, veritable mud urchins. I won 
cal “And me.” Whatever the charm, it was certain that once Old Spit- — the race with a lucky shot at the steps of the school, but 

ol- Bully Sikes considered, impressed by the common in- fire came forth, all combinations in the world, avowed — Reddie, it was mutually agreed, received the finest tanning. 

Mt dignation—or was it the interested ap- 
ris proach of the butcher’s wagon? Ss - dubs.” 
not “Ah. IT was only foolin’,” he said at 1 “Dubs.” 
vas last. “Quit your hunehing.” 

| remember glancing at Reddie and “Ah, whose hunchin’?” 

the seeing every muscle quivering, like a tel “You are, you cheap bloke.” 
at rier in leash yearning for a cat. There “Tam, am 1?” 
the were more things learned in those days “Yes, you are.” 

Mn beside knuckling down and_ shooting No longer a solitary spot under leafy 
and straight. patronage, but an air-hole in the strugg'e 
ful Great faith was always laid in lucky of the city, a bill-board for a background, 
yme shooters. There was one champion in an unused sidewalk for a battle-field, a 
ae particular, Beany, who had a favorite torpid sun and middle March overhead 
es taw which he had nicknamed Old Spit a circle of indolent loafers about. No 
iter fire, which was the despair of the gang. OE SS Se ok Se Se 
was It was a decidedly unprepossessing speci- Gavroche; no longer the unconscious 

by men—a bamboozler of ruby crystal, slang of the amateur, but the posed ex 
the scarred like a German sttident with the pression of the cynical professional, the 
1 of toll of past vietories. public performer, impudently excelling 

a Jeany, at that time, was possessed with reaped ee gy? ne  * 
ca the ambition to be a capitalist and phi- the method is different; the shooter ito 
i ‘. ‘Tee pher, two destinies which, to his longer shoots from the ground, but erect, 
ns green imagination, were not at all in before a curious orchestra, propelling his 
‘the compatible. He assumed consequently a ae from the waist, squinting profession 

ex j judicial, lagging deportment, exceedingly ae . alls with the right a The cries are 
logs | trving to other temperaments. Digging it out no longer: 7 

nc \t precisely the same hour each day fe “Knuckle down. “ 

a he would come dawdling around the cor- The borer which does the damage Tre Rel Pr. of \h, look at the way he shoots. 
edi ner of Marshall’s grocery store w hittling Its work euany thumb. re 
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did “Marbles, you jackass. _— . , Lome on, will yez , yr oF 

“What kind of marbles?” | HIS pest has been in evidence for the past few years, but not until “What d’ve think you’re doin’, waitin’ 

a “Bull ring, of course.” recently has the extent of its ravages been fully appreciated. It has for a photograph?” 

‘eal “Wt” killed thousands of trees of all kinds, and from present indications thou- “Say, hand him a bunch of violets, 
two “Want to come in?” sands more will be destroyed. It is difficult to control the pest because of some one. 2 

| You playin’ fon keeps ?” its habits. Neither the moth nor the borer ea‘s the leaves, so that arsenical “Wate h me lugs . 9 
1 of sure we are. = poisons are useless. The borer, after entering the tree, remains two seasons, “a iss yOur meg te a? Ratty. 
how -o os ea — . during which time it increases in size from a quarter ofan inch to about three uy ak did is a we a ola 

the apr li a inches long and the size of alead pencil. A small tree can be saved by care- “Oh. vou Christy Mathewson!” 

“Comin? in?” fully going over it and destroying the pest in its borings. This can be done And the audience stolidiy blinks. for 
ntal Wall. T’ll think akeut it.” with a wire or by injecting bisulphide of carbon into the holes and plugging getfiul of time and place, loitering, in the 
‘ved Fhen he would stand paring his stick them up. A large tree infested is doomed. This pest rivals in destruc- hopes of a possible scrimmage, and al 
that until the demands ceased, when he would tiveness the combined activities of both the gipsy and brown-tail moths Ways ready to abet the same when appeal 
ving suddenly produce his ducks. which he car is mace 
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Doubling the Product of the Summer Garden 


You May Not Only Increase the Quantity of Your Output, but Greatly Add to Its Quality 


N THE beginning my garden was not very satisfac- 

tory. We had vegetables, to be sure, though we 

did not have half enough, either in quantity or 

variety. Further, we would have more than we 
could use of one thing at a time and then nothing at 
all at other times. The season, too, was short. The 
methods and working principles of some of the market- 
gardeners opened my eyes to the possibilities of doubling 
the product of my garden without increasing its area 
or materially adding to the work. At the same time 
that I began to study the methods of the big truck- 
growers, there was a change in my occupation that 
allowed me very little time for work in my garden. 
Nevertheless I was able to adopt and modify the market- 


By JULIAN BURROUGHS 


to maturity a month or more in advance of the sea- 
son out of doors: how delicious are the golden-hearted 
heads of lettuce, the tender radishes, young onions, 
beet greens, etc., that one has in March or April from 
the hotbed! 

Though a hotbed or cold-frame needs little attention, 
this little it must have; it must be opened for ventila- 
tion on sunshiny days and covered on frosty nights. 

Out in the garden itself the season can be hastened a 
little by the use of hand-frames and by planting only 
the earliest varieties at first and the moment the ground 

is dry enough to work. Cauliflower 





grows splendidly under cheese-cloth. 














I found that beans, melons, 
strawberries did better in the open. 
Where one can cover a good part of 
the garden with cheese-cloth six 
feet above the ground, it is a fine 
advantage—cauliflower, cabbage, let- 
tuce, celery, chard, spinach, and all 
other leafy plants grow to profusion 
in its humid, tropical atmosphere, not 
only earlier in the spring and later in 
the fall, but during the burning 
drought of midsummer. The method 
of procedure is to plant two rows of 
peas, an early and a late; a planting 
of corn in the same way: a little patch 
in one corner of small seeds; another 
patch for tomatoes; a row or block of 
potatoes; perhaps a corner of melons 
or cucumbers, and so on. The space 
around the tomatoes and melons is left 
idle until they occupy it; after the 
peas are picked and the early corn 
gathered, that ground remains un- 


peas, 














The cold-frame which prolongs the season 


tilled, sowing itself with weed seeds. 
Suppose we adopt instead a plan some- 


melon hills. One season I set a garden all to early pota 
toes. In mid-June I set hills of squash between the 
potato hills. In early July the potatoes are due and 
the ground set to corn, a dwarf variety. The corn ma 
tured and so did the squash, giving three crops from 
the ground that otherwise might have grown but one 

Amuse yourself some evening by planning the garden 
on paper, drawing it to scale, and making imaginary 
plantings with the date for dropping the seed and the 
most likely date for gathering the plants. Lay it all 
out in rows lengthwise, putting the tall plants between 
the short, the late between the early; the early lettuce, 
spinach, beets, ete., in the rows to be occupied later by 
peas or corn; the fall vegetables in the rows of the spring 
and summer ones after these are gathered, and so on. 
The spready plants, like New Zealand spinach, squash, 
ete., that occupy so much room from midsummer until 
frost need have no more room on the plan than the 
smallest thing that grows, provided they are set between 
rows of early stuff that is gathered by midsummer. To 
do all this, of course, the grotind must be rich and loose, 
as was explained last month. 

There are some vegetables that oceupy the ground all 
summer—parsnips, leeks, salsify, ete. These must be 
marked as such and provided for. 

Personally, I do not think it pays to grow potatoes 
in the garden. If you have plenty of room, set out some 
fruit—strawberries, grapes, or raspberries. You can buy 
potatoes to better advantage than you can small fruits. 

Half the fun of a garden is to have vegetables on into 
the fall and winter. The tomatoes and even the melons 
can often be saved for weeks by covering them up with 
a blanket of some kind during the few early frosts. New 
Zealand spinach can be kept under canvas or old carpet 
until] Christmas. The celery must be banked up in mid- 
September, and during hard freezes covered. In early 
November it must be dug and stored for the winter— 
this is best done by putting it in a cool, dry cellar and 
banking it up with dry sand. It can be stored in the 
ground if it is protected by leaves and a covering from 
frost and wet. It must not be allowed to freeze or get 

warm and damp. Hubbard squash 





must be stored in a dry place away 





growers’ methods, bringing them down 





to the scale of the family garden. with 
complete success. We now have a con 
tinuous supply of vegetables from the 
garden almost the year round. 

The first step was to make my 
ground light, rich, and well supplied 
with humus, as was explained in the 
first paper a monthago. The first was 
to provide some way of starting the 
early things under glass; the second 
was to make a definite plan for the gar- 
den and earry it out; the third was 
to stop planting so much of one thing 
at a time, but rather make small, con- 
tinuous plantings; the fourth was to 
erow vegetables for winter use and 
learn how to store them. 

The first problem was solved by 
simply driving some stakes into the 
ground, nailing some old boards to 
them, banking up with earth and cov 
ering with storm sash from the house. 
Lettuce, tomatoes, eggplant, peppers, 
I started in biscuit boxes in the house, 
transferring them to the outdoor cold- 
frame later. The next year I built 
a regular hotbed with concrete walls. 
frame, sash, and covers. In March, 
when the ground is still covered with 
snow and nights are freezing, what 








from frost. Head lettuce can be left 
out very late by covering it with 
leaves, and then on top of the leaves 
water-proof material such as 
an old door or sheet of steel rool 
ing. Dig the carrots, turnips, par 
snips, salsify, and beets, and 
them in earth, muck, or sand out of 
the reach of both mice and _ hard 
frosts. Brussels sprouts, savoy eal 
bage, and leeks will stand freezing. 
though not exposure to zero weather. 
I always mine in the hot 
bed, removing the sash and re 
placing the covers. Where the hot 
hed is used during the fall and early 
winter for growing vegetables, they 
can be stored in boxes or barrels in 
an outbuilding. Some people keep 
pumpkins and squash the year around 
by simply cutting them up in rings 
and drying them over the stove. Lima 
beans can be kept until Thanksgiv 
ing by piling the vines, pods and all, 
in a heap on the ground, and cov 


some 


store 


store 























fun it is to work in a hotbed, smell- 
ing the rich, moist earth and watching 
the eagerly sprouting seeds! The great 
trick in tending a hotbed is not to get 
it too wet, thus causing the tender plants to damp 
off. This damping off is the result of a fungus growth 
at the surface of the ground which destroys the stem 
of the plants. Always water on the morning of a 
sunny day, and, where possible, pour the water in a lit- 
tle trench near the plants, thus letting it soak through 
to the roots without wetting the ground at the sw 


face immediately around the plants. Jeets, lettuce, 
mions, and radishes will stand much wet: melons, 
squash, peppers, beans, eggplant, are more tende1 | 


found that the secret of success with those plants that 
were simply started in the hotbed and then transplanted 


to the open ground later was to grow them in such a 
wav that it was possible to do this transplanting with 


out disturbing the roots of the plant By growing o1 


starting them in pasteboard boxes, pape! lined straw 


berrv baskets, or unsoldered tin cans, I was able to ac 
] > 
che 


complish this so well that the plants received no 


in transferring them to the garden. By this method 
not only was time gained and danger of loss of plants 
eliminated, but the deadly damping off got little chance 


to attack the plants while thev were weak from loss of 


roots. Pasteboard boxes | found were the best because 
they took up little room, being square, and they could 
be quit kly set into the ground, where the damp earth 
dissolved the eardboard, letting the roots grow out un 
iindered. It was always easy to save up from the 
kitehen the few paper boxes needed, thus escaping the 
outlay for the heavy, easily broken terra-cotta pots that 
florists use. 

The hotbed is invaluable, too, for growing many things 


Increasing product by hand-frames 


thing like this: Place the peas five feet 
apart instead of three and a half, and 
plant the corn between the rows of 


peas. Between the place for the hills 

of corn. in the row. set a_ lettuce 

plant. On the very spot where the 

hill of corn is to be, early radishes 

ean be grown. Instead of planting } 

a row of peas, plant only a few feet, 

according to the size of the family 

ind as soon as one planting shows Z 
ibove ground plant some more W hile ' ae 
the row 1s waiting for the later plant 

ing of peas, it can grow early beets 

ete As soon as the first picking of % 
peas is finished, tear awa the vines 


and put in a row of Giant Paseal cel = 
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ery plants Ihe later plantings can 
Lies" ? 
be replaced ith spinach earrots, 
beets, savov cabbage. etc for fall and 
winter use In the same way crowd 
the melons, squash. tomatoes, cucum 
bers, ete.. between rows of early corn. 


peas, string beans, lettuce. etc These will be 
before the 
rows tal 


vat hered 


former begin to spread, Alwavs keep the 


enough apart for the easy passage of th 
wheel-hoe, but never let any of the ground in the rows 
stand idk Instead of little squares of this and that. put 
evervthing in rows Lettuce and small early vegetables 


an be grown in the row between hills of lima beans o1 


melons. For seed beds T alwavs use littl spots between the 


You may lengthen the season by starting things indoors 


To keep them from molding 1 

should not be done until the cold weather has become 
settled. Many of the 
if brought into a warm place. It is a saving of time 


ering with a eloth. 


to partition off a corner of the cellar for the regular and 
convenient storing of winter vegetables, 
shelves for squash and boxes of sand for roots 


* The second of three helpful papers for the amateur k 


half-ripe tomatoes will ripen up 


where there are 
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The Race to the South Pole 


Four Large Expeditions and Two of the Most Famous Present-Day Explorers are Struggling for the Honor of Its Discovery 


MILLION DOLLARS or more invested in good 

ships, supplies, Manchurian ponies, ice-motors, 

wireless outfits, and so on, are expected to be 

hidden away in the Antarctic within the next 
eighteen months. Over a hundred young men, strong 
and brave, the pick of the nations—for many thousands 
of their fellow citizens were clamorous to go—will do 
their best to shape the destinies of this big investment. 
Will it pay? No, except in some additions to knowl- 
edge; but if something be added to what we know of 
our little world, it will be worth all it may cost in 
treasure and even in tragedy. 

The renewal of Antarctic research in the past few 
years has already taught us much. Last year Dr. 
Meinardus, a German scholar, deduced some notable con- 
clusions from facts that explorers have recently brought 
us. These explorers told us about the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure in the Antarctic, and said further 
that the land mass or masses must be about one and 
a half times the size of Europe. Dr. Meinardus found 
that the excess of pressure in those regions indicates, 
if the land is as large as explorers say, that the mean 
elevation of Antarctica is about 6,000 feet above sea, 
or double the mean height of Asia. This may be wide 
of the mark, but men of science tell us that it may be 
very near the truth. 

We did not know ten years ago that Antarctic lands 
were once a part of South America. We had never 
found proof before that the Antarctic, as well as the 
Aretie, once had its torrid period and luxuriant tropical 
vegetation. But Otto Nordenskjold showed this in West 
Antarctica, and Shackleton demonstrated it when he 
found coal nearly two miles above sea-level and within 
112 miles of the South Pole. 


South Polar Riddle 


‘ieee are only examples of the great variety of in- 

formation the eight expeditions of the past thirteen 
years brought us. But, after all, they did not solve the 
great riddle of the South Polar regions. What is the Ant- 
arctic? Is it really a large continent or only a collee- 
tion of islands, big and little, spread around the South 
Pole? Is it the largest archipelago in the world or a 
solid land mass twice as large as Australia? The ab- 
sorbing purpose of some of the expeditions now entering 
the field is to solve these questions. 

Various views are held by the leading authorities. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, Sir Jobn Murray, and Dr. Bruce 
are the foremost advocates of the view that Antarctica 
is a great continent. In Shackleton’s opinion, the lofty 
mountain chain which he crossed on his approach to the 
South Pole is an inland segment of the high mountains 
of West Antarctica, and stretches across the continent. 
Another group of geographers, headed by Nansen, believes 
that there is no land of continental extent, and that 
Antarctica is made up of a number of islands. Still 
other eminent geographers give reasons for the belief 
that a wide strait covered with ice extends through Ant 
arctica from Weddell Sea to Ross Sea, or, in other 
words, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, dividing the land 
mass. into two parts. The best known representatives 
of this idea are Professor Penck, Dr. Otto Nordenskjold, 
and Sir Clements Markham. Here is a Gordian knot 
that. can be untied only by the explorer who shall prove 
in the field which of these theories is right. 

Lieutenant Wilhelm Filchner of Germany is eager to 
find the answer. He will sail from Hamburg 
on the stout ice ship Deutschland, about May 


By CYRUS C. ADAMS 


leader of the first Scottish Antarctic expedition, had 
evolved almost identical plans for exploration inland 
from Weddell Sea; but at their conference in Edinburgh 
they agreed that the twentieth meridian of longitude 
west of Greenwich, which cuts Coats Land, discovered 
by Bruce in 1904, should be the boundary between their 
respective fields of labor, the Scotchmen working to the 
east and the Germans to the west of that meridian. 
Thus the possibility of unpleasant rivalry seems to be 
avoided and helpful cooperation secured all around. 
Filchner also conceived the original idea of testing 
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Raold Amundsen Lieutenant Shirase 


Who discovered the North- 
west Passage and who is in 
the race to the South Pole 


Leader of Japanese scien- 
tists who left New Zealand 
in February for the Pole 


his men and equipment in preliminary polar work before 
sailing for the Antarctic. Practically all his scientific 
staff and some other members of his expedition went 
with him to Spitzbergen a year ago, where they had 
plenty of ice experience, tested their scientific instru- 
ments, sledges, general outfit, and rations; made the 
first crossing of West Spitzbergen on the ice, and went 
home well satisfied that they had gained much useful 
experience. The Filehner expedition will cost about 
$350,000, and his countrymen have felt so well assured 


with results that justify the best hopes for their use- 
fulness. The wireless telegraph equipment, it is believed, 
will transmit communications between headquarters and 
the sledge expedition for a distance of 750 miles. 

The steam whaler Terra Nova returned on March 27 
to New Zealand with the news that she safely landed 
Captain Scott and his party at South Victoria Land, 
the scene of his brilliant labors in 1901-2. About 8,000 
men volunteered to accompany him, but he contented 
himself with a landing party of twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding the largest scientific staff that has ever sailed 
with any English polar expedition. The British Gov- 
ernment gave most of the money, but the enthusiastic 
scientific staff mortgaged salaries rather than curtail the 
outfit of scientific instruments. It is proposed landing 
six men on King Edward VII Land, 400 miles east of 
headquarters, to explore this region, which no one knows 
yet whether it be merely a bit of an island or jcrhaps a 
large promontory of the mainland. 

Scott’s greatest purpose is to reach the South Pole, 
following Shackleton’s route, and he proposes to start 
on this journey in October, 1911, hoping to cross the 
wide expanse of level barrier ice, climb through the 
mountain passes of the mainland, and cross the lofty 
inland plain, where impending hunger turned Shackle- 
ton back only a few days’ march from the Pole. The 
best feature of Scott’s projected work is that, while he 
counts on the capture of the Pole as his greatest ex- 
ploit, he has a scientific staff and outfit that may enable 
him to make a most thorough study of all physical con- 
ditions in the region far and wide around his winter 
station in MeMurdo Sound, 


America Lags Behind 

Waex Captain Amundsen reached Madeira in October, 

he sent a letter to Norway that astonished Europe. 
He had changed his mind, he said, about taking the 
Fram around Cape Horn and at once sailing north to 
the Arctic to begin his projected five years’ drift across 
the polar area. He had decided to enter the Antarctic 
and spend a year in exploration there. He gave no in- 
timation as to the nature of the work he had in view, 
but the Terra Nova found him near Cape Adare, at the 
north end of South Victoria Land, establishing winter 
cuarters. It seems improbable that Amundsen contem- 
plates a dash for the Pole, as he took from Europe no 
sledging outfit adapted for such a journey. It is more 
likely that he will try to survey a stretch of the coast 
line along Wilkes Land, returning to his ship in. time 
to go north into the Pacific in the summer of 1912, to 
enter the Arctic again. He has not given up that idea, 
for he notified his home committee from Madeira to be 
sure and send certain supplies to San Francisco, where 
he would take them aboard on his way north. 

The Scotch have protested in vain against the dis- 
crimination of the British Government in favor of the 
English expedition. The publie’s pocketbook has been 
open to Scott’s enterprise, but not a penny has_ been 
given to help Dr. W. S. Bruce, one of the best polar 
explorers, to outfit his expedition. The result is that 
Bruce has not yet raised the money needed, and there 
is no prospect that he can go south before next year. 
When the Scotia carries his party at last to Coats Land, 
which revealed its snow-clad height on Bruce’s earlier 
expedition, far south of any other land yet seen on the 
Atlantic side of the Antarctic, we may know that, if 

fortune favors, the best of work will be done. 
























































All his work is thoroughly good. He is a 
2, with one of the best parties ever equipped — born leader, and his expeditions, both toward 
for polar service. Captain Scott with his ig v . the North and the South Poles, have shown 
Britons has gone south first, but Filehner is " that many results of the greatest value may 
the first to go with the avowed purpose of . be obtained at comparatively small cost. 
solving, if he can, the problem of the Ant- The Japanese are sincere in their designs 
aretic continent. There is something of unique ‘ on the South Pole. Their expedition is al- 
interest about the methods of this young army 3 ready on the way, and the people of Welling- 
officer, whose name is scarcely known outside = ton, New Zealand, were a little astonished on 
of Germany. He won his spurs in 1903-5 q ee February 8 when a sealer put into port bear- 
with the explorations, maps, and collections ie “+ . ing the new name Kainan-maru ( Exploring 
he made in China and Tibet, and won a spe- : x the South). under command of Lieutenant 
cial vote of thanks from the German Colonial Shirase, with twenty men, some dogs and 
Congress. The preparations for his Antarctic a * sledges. They were bound for King Edward 
work have taken three years, and inelude two VII Land, where they propose to winter and 
unusual features. g v. ‘ 4 give Scott a race for the Pole in the following 
When Filehner heard that Captain Scott spring. The party left for the south on Feb- 
and Dr. Bruce, the Scotch explorer, were plan- y ruary 11 Perhaps the Japanese may sledge 
ning to go south again, he went to London to and flounder through polar snow as well as 
see if he could arrange with them so that they fight. The chances seem against them; 
none should invade the territory or duplicate but if they should win the Pole with a hand 
the work of the others.. The British met the ful of men and an outfit that is said to have 
German half-way. For the first time polai aie 8 2 cost only $50,000, including the ship, the 
explorers of different nations agreed upon a xe story would make one of the gay chapters 
plan to prevent clashing and the useless du in polar history. 
plication of work. P > . ‘ _ Could not American endeavor be fittingly 
Scott will start inland from the Pacifie and Lieutenant W. Filchner Captain R. F. Scott devoted to the task of completing the work 
Filehner from the Atlantie side of the land Who will command a well-equipped Now in the South Polar regions with that Captain Wilkes of our navy began some 
mass. Scott’s chief purpose is to reach the German expedition in the Antarctic a large scientific staff and outfit seventy years ago, when he cruised for 1,600 
Pole: Filehner does not care whether he at miles along the Atlantic Coast, and was the 
tains the Pole if only he may add to our knowledge of the leader’s ability that the money has been raised first to give the name Antarctie Continent to this land 
of the land. It is quite possible that they may meet without much trouble. After the Deutschland has landed All the world, except some British geographers, have 
in the interior and, if they do meet, some of the Get the party in Weddell Sea on Coats Land, or in its neigh admitted the honesty and the great value of Wilkes’s 
mans will join Scott’s party and a few of the British borhood, the ship will engage in oceanographical re exploration It seems likely now that foreigners will 
will go with Filechner. In this way they hope to insure searches, eleven men will carry on scientific work of all soon verify and extend his discoveries. Dr. Mawson, 
the crossing of the whole area between Weddell and kinds at the station, and Filchner and ten sledge men whose meterological work in the Antarctic is well known, 
Ross Seas, though neither party will make the entire will make their long tramp into the interior. Shackle is about to head an expedition sent out by the Australian 
journey between the two oceans. In brief, they will co ton’s success with ponies in sledge work encouraged Association for the Advancement of Science to follow 
perate in crossing the whole unknown expanse, and at Filchner to add these animals to his equipment; and the coast long known as Wilkes Land, and to give the 
the same time each expedition will have its own field of | he takes with him also three motor machines, made in world a map of it. The same region is also included in 
ork, its own headquarters, and its own supplies. London from the model of Scott’s ice-motor. One of the project which Sir Ernest Shackleton hopes to have 


Without knowing it, Filehner and Dr. Bruce. the 


them was tried last winter in the forests of Bavaria 


under way in another vear 
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Learning to Fly with Model Aeroplanes 


A Sport Which is Attaining Vogue and Giving Helpful Hints to the Real Flying Machine 


OMPARED with 
the successful 
use of man-carry- 
ing aeroplanes, 

the flight of the minia 
ture machine is an old 
story. It was in 1870 
that M. Penaud, of the 
French Aeronautical So- 
ciety, invented a ma- 
chine on the lines of the 
present model fliers, using 
for motive power twisted 
rubber bands. Penaud’s 
model consisted of two 
propellers, one above the 
other, turning in different 
directions, and kept apart 
by little wooden spars. 
His machine rose to a 
height of 50 feet, and also 
flew in a horizontal posi- 
tion. With other models, he is said to have gotten even 
better results, but his motive power was always twisted 
rubber bands, which is the popular motive power for the 
present-day models. 

In model-flying one has a wide choice of machines, 
many being patterned on the familiar design of either 
Wright, Curtiss, and Farman biplanes; or, Blériot, 
Antoinette, and Langley monoplanes. Built of dowel, 
whitewood, spruce, or split bamboo frame, with planes 
of silk or linen, they vary in size from one foot to six 
feet in length with a proportionate plane surface. An 
average-size racer is perhaps four feet in length; that 
is, from the nose to the tail, and three feet across. 
or from tip to tip. Stretched along the frame- 
work is the rubber-band motor, on one end of which is 
fastened the propeller. Many of the models follow 
the big machines even to the point of chassis, with toy 
engine or automobile wheels for running on the ground, 
and shock absorbers for landing. 

Thus. at the outset, the model experimenter acquaints 
himself with the details of real aeroplane construction, 
discussing with pleasing wisdom such otherwise mean 
ingless terms as: horizontal stabilizing rudders, warp- 
ing wires. lower supporting planes, and controls! 

In this country model-flying was not promoted until 
October, 1907, when Miss E. L. Todd of New York, who 
had become interested in aeronautics as a promising 
field for boys’ play, inspired the organization of “The 
Junior Aero Club of the United States.” On George 
Washington's birthday, 1908, the club held a kite-flying 
exhibition at Fort George, New York; and the following 
December held its first exhibition of model aeroplanes 
in Madison Square Garden, home-made models being 
sent in from seven different States. At the end of the 
first year, there were active members in Danville, 
Illinois: Columbus, Cincinnati, and 





By C. S. THOMPSON 


Model Club,. organized with the idea of giving the 
grown-up model enthusiasts an opportunity to exchange 
ideas, and to try out their little machines Already 
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A winner of the Wright model 


The Champion Cross-Country Flier 


Frank Schober starting his winning Langley monoplane 


this club has announced a model flying competition for 
1911, offering a silver plaquette trophy, donated by 
Louis F. Ragot, for the home-made model showing the 
greatest lifting capacity. 

Many months ago the donator’s son devised an ap- 
paratus for keeping his miniature machine on even 
keel, and last summer succeeded in flying his model 
a record distance of 400 feet. At that point the pro- 
peller stopped, but instead of toppling over on_ its 
side, the little machine died a_ graceful death—at 
least it gently floated to the ground, thereby solving 
for his model aeroplane, says Mr. Ragot, the question 
of an even keel. As a result of these experiments, the 
father took up the subject also, and further devised 
an apparatus for longitudinal stability, so that there 
are now pending in Washington two applications for 
patents: one for latitudinal stability as devised by 
the son, and one for longitudinal stability as carried 
out by the father. 

In England, where model-flying has been conducted sue 
cessfully for some time, the sport has been taken up also 
by men, with competitions common in many provincial 
towns. Many of the leading English aeronautical societies 

have their own model sections, and En- 





Granville. Ohio; Brooklyn, Yonkers, 





and East Bloomfield, New York; Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey; associate mem- 
bers in Albany, Troy, and St. Louis: 
besides the pioneer association being 
represented in the following States: 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Kansas, Wis 
consin, Colorado, California, Oregon, 
and Washington. And there was the 
Boston junior club, “The Aeronautic 
Experiment Association of Back Bay.” 
with its president a fifteen vear-old 
boy! 

Meanwhile, model flying has won a 
place in schoolboy sports, particular!y 
in those institutions where attention 
is given to a study of the atmosphere, 
or physics in general. 

In New York City some high-school 
boys have organized their own junior 
aero clubs. in which teachers take an 
active interest, even to supervising the 
construction of models in the school 
workshops. At a recent high-school 
competition in Chicago, one boy scored 
a record flight of 325 feet. 

Just how early one may be taught 





glish manufacturers have long been 
advertising—in their quiet English 
way—not only material for planes 
and frames, but little steam and gas 
engines, steel spring and electric mo 
tors for driving these machines. 

Mr. F. W. Lanchester, an English 
authority, in a publie lecture de 
clared that small-scale experiments 
are every bit as applicable to the de 
sign of flying machines as to  sea- 
going ships, and expressed the opinion 
that great advantage would be derived 
from this fact in the future—an opin 
ion shared by Mr. J. H. Alexander, an 
associate of the Scottish Aeronautical 
Society. 

Mr. KE. V. Roe, a suecessful English 
aeronaut, before building his = man- 
carrying machine, worked at length 
on models, and says: 

“My model aeroplane experiments 
have been the means of showing me 
many little things which would 
most probably have taken vears to 
find out if only experiments” with 
full-sized machines had been re 
sorted to.” 











to fly is a matter of doubt, and vet in- 








struction 1s possible before the high 








It was because of better results with 





school age At all events, in Public 
Grammar School Number 77, in New 
York City. the science instructor, Mr. 


























English bip!ane model 


Schoolboy Champions 
The Aero Club of De Witt Clinton High School with their model fliers 


\. EK. Horn, is giving a systematic course of instrue 
tion in aerial science in connection with his study of 
the atmosphere His present classes include 60 boys 
who have been encouraged to build and fly their own 
models 


Flying competitions are held every other week, after 


regular school hours, and there is a school workshop in 
hich the little machines may be built In the case of 
Public School Number 77. the class in aeronauties, if it 


might be so ealled. is the direct outeome of experimental 


with aeroplane kit 


At an open contest held by the school a few years 
ivo, 200 bovs competed with the British war kites, es 
tablishing a cord-out record of two and one-half miles 
It as after this exhibition that Mr. Horn took up the 


study of aeroplanes 
With I911 came the formation of a New York 


his models of the forward steering 
type that Mr. Roe built his full-sized 
machine on that steering system. 


























A model biplane with elevating plane 
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A Motor Boat for the People 


The Power Boat Has Become So Utilitarian a Carrier as to Be Almost a Country Home Necessity 


HERE are more than 200,000 motor boats built 

and used for pleasure in this country and Can- 

ada. This is no guess-work statement, but the 

result of a census taken last year by the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Builders, and the num 
ber of boats astonished even the members of that asso- 
ciation. In the winter now drawing to a close several 
thousand boats have been built to add to this big fleet, 
and motor boating has become such a craze that all the 
boat and engine shops, big and little, have been work- 
ing under high pressure to have the new boats ready 
in time for the opening of the yachting season. 


By ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE 


like those in a sleeping-car, six can sleep comfortably. 
Aft of that room is the cabin, and adjoining will be a 
galley on one side and a toilet on the other. The 
engine space is further aft, and in the engine-room are 
berths for two men. In the after part of the boat is a 
large roomy deck space with storage room underneath. 
Such a boat will make about eleven miles an hour. It 
will cost to run, say, sixty cents an hour for the gaso- 


of five, made a cruise from New York to Lake Cham- 
plain and back, a distance of more than 600 miles. The 
motor was of 4 horse-power. It used half a gallon of 
gasoline an hour, and the boat made 7 to 8 miles an 
hour. Stops were made to visit points of interest, and 
the voyagers rested each night at some hotel or cottage. 
They passed through the canals, had a most enjoyable 
time, and at a very small cost. 

As the automobile was the cause of good roads being 
built throughout the country, so the motor boat has 
caused channels in harbors, rivers, and lakes to be sur- 
veyed, dredged, and buoyed. The motor boat 





Few realize how popular the motor boat has 





men have their clubs, and these clubs are en- 





grown. Ten years ago the boats driven by the 
internal explosive engine, ‘as the gas motor is 
called, could be named by one familiar with 
yachting. They were then the playthings of a 
few wealthy enthusiasts, who used them in a 
few of the harbors along the coast and once 
in a while arranged a race. The motor then 
was rather crude. Sometimes it would run 
well, but more often it would balk, and the 
first of this fleet of motor craft often had to 
be towed home. The builders of the motors 
had faith in their capabilities. They worked 
hard improving them, and now the marine 
beat has been developed to such a state of ex- 
cellence that large boats of 60 to 100 feet or 
more in length have cruised off shore and vis- 
ited the West India Islands, raced to Havana 
and Bermuda, and one, the Gregory, has crossed 
the Atlantic, going from New York to Sebas- 
topol. 

These motor boats range in size from the 12 

















foot skiff, or rowboat, fitted with a one or two 


rolled in associations, so that they work to- 
gether for the welfare of all, and by the 
improvements they have obtained from the Gov- 
ernment for their own benefit they have helped 
those vessels engaged in commerce, not so much 
for the big ocean steamship as for the small 
fisherman or freight-carrying craft that trades 
in shallow waters. 

Often the wealthy man who spends thousands 
of dollars for some new toy or amusement is 
criticized for this so-called waste of money, but 
those men who first became interested in the 
marine motor furnished the means for the de- 
velopment of that engine, and enabled builders 
and naval architects by their experiments to 
make the motor boat an able and stanch craft, 
and its engine thoroughly reliable. Those men 
are still aiding in the development of the motor 
boat. It takes a large purse to defray the cost 
of building and running a racing craft. Just 
now eight boats, 40 feet long, equipped with 























high-powered motors, are being built to defend 





horse-power motor, to a boat 150 feet long, 
being built now for the coming season’s service. 
The smaller craft cost about $200, and for that 
outlay their owners can enjoy outings on smooth waters. 
These boats are found on many of the small inland lakes 
and rivers. The larger craft are more costly, naturally, 
and with all the luxurious fittings that go with a big 
cruising yacht nowadays, as much as $100,000 has been 
expended for one able to cruise off shore in any kind of 
weather. Men of small means now own cruising craft, 
which they live on in the warm weather and in which 


A comfortable motor houseboat 


line used in the motor, and the wages and board of the 
two men will amount to $120 a month. If the owner 
has a family, he will have the space cut up into smaller 
staterooms, so that he and his family can cruise about 
during the summer. These boats are seriously hurting 
the renting of cottages at summer resorts because the 
outlay for the boat is a small one; the cost of running 
it does not amount to as much as maintaining a house, 


the British International Trophy held in this 
country, and for which the English have chal- 
lenged for a series of races. When this trophy 
was first raced for, 20 miles an hour was considered high 
speed. The winner this summer will have to make 45 
miles an hour. Its motors will develop 600 to 900 horse- 
power, the propellers will turn up 1,200 revolutions a 
minute. These boats are shaped to skim over the water 
rather than to drive through it, and each will cost about 
$30,000. Speed costs money in motor boating, as it does 
in everything else, not only for the boats and engines, but 
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For the whole family 


they cruise up and down the coast. Others will build 
their own boats, and some very good boat builders have 
come from the ranks of the novices and amateurs. 
Sometimes a man will buy some old hull for a few dol- 
lars. He will see first that it is sound and well built. 
Then he will remodel the interior to suit his own re- 
quirements and install a motor. Motors can be pur 
chased for very little money. Even the cheapest on the 
market will operate, and, when 


and the owner and his family can have a variety of 
amusement. They can cruise from port to port along 
the coast, visiting here and there and learning much, 
or they can pass through the canals into the lakes and 
see parts of the country never visited until the motor 
boat became practical. 

A 30-foot cruiser will cost about $2,500. The motor 
will be of 20 horse-power, which will consume two gal- 


A twosome launch 


to maintain and run them. A little 20-foot boat. driven 
by a 40-horse-power motor which gives it a speed of 24 
miles an hour, costs $3,000. This type is popular be- 
cause it can be carried on the davits of a_ fair-sized 
cruising yacht. <A 35-foot boat that will make 34 miles 
an hour costs $15,000, and after that every 25 per cent 

increase in speed will double the cost. 
Long-distance races are held each year for cruisers. Last 
vear five boats, 50 to 60 feet long, 





properly installed, they will drive 


raced from Philadelphia to Havana, 








the boat so that it will get some- _—— 


where. It may not have the speed 
of a high-priced boat, but it will 
do. There are concerns, too, who 
furnish the frames, keel, planking, 
and all the parts of the boat 
These are cut ready to be put to 
gether, and young men spend their 
leisure time in winter setting up 
these craft which they use in the 
summer, 

So, yachting now is a sport en- 
joyed more by the man of moderate 
or small means than by the rich 











The rich still have their floating 





—— and made the 1,250 miles at the rate 
of a little more than 8 miles an 
hour. There have been four races 
from New York to Bermuda, 675 
miles, and the course takes the 
boats across the stormy Gulf 
Stream. In one of these races the 
Irene, only 30 feet long, withstood 


a succession of hard storms. These 
races demonstrate the ability of 
the small racing craft. This sum 


mer there is to be a race from New 
York to Halifax. 
Yachtsmen of the old school do 

















palaces costing half to three-quar 
ters of a million dollars, but they 
do not enjoy them any more than 


the man who has a boat on which he has spent $500. 
The most popular type of motor boat is known as 
the raised-deck cabin cruiser. The deck is raised at the 


forward end to give room enough below for a man to 
stand upright This raising, too, answers another put 
pose it makes the bow of the boat high out of the 
water so that its weatherly qualities are much improved 


These boats vary in length, from 30 to 50 feet. A 45 
footer, well equipped and fitted with a 40-horse-powe1 
engine, can be purchased for $4.500. \ boat of that 


size would have a large stateroom in which, by an ar 
rangement of sofas that draw out and berths that fold 


Towing out to the bass-fishing grounds 


lons of gasoline an hour The cost of gasoline varies. 
At some places it can be had for 12 cents a gallon and 
at othe places it will cost 25 cents. On a 30-foot boat 
one man at $60 a month might be used, but if the boat 
is owned by three or four young men wno think it fun 
to take care of it themselves, this luxury ean be dis 
pensed with. 

Some good cruises have been made in 20 and 25-foot 
boats, but. of course, on such small craft there are no 
sleeping accommodations. One 20 footer that cost, with 
awnings and a full equipment according to the require 
ments of the Federal Government, $450, with a party 


not take kindly to the motor boat 
Chey prefer to sail without any me 
chanical power. 

lo them the whistle of the wind 


and the surge of the sea are music. To drift idly at 
one time with sails hanging limp and then to driv 
through the seas with every rope straining and the 
boat heeled so that her lee rail is under is ideal sport 
This is all lost in the motor boat, but still some ex 
hilarating pleasure can be had. There is some excite 
ment in driving through tumbling seas when the waves 
may swamp the craft if skill in handling it is not show: 
and in calm, peaceful weather the boat will travel on 
letting those on board drink in God’s fresh air, and ever 
taking them to new scenes for amusement, for health, 


and for instruction 





Collier’s 


Mr. Roosevelt to the Mormons 











M?. Roosevelt's Letter to Mr. Russell 


NEw YorRK, February 17, 1911 

MY DEAR MR. RUSSELL 

THANK you for your letter calling my attention to 

the charges made against me in connection with 

an alleged bargain with the Mormon Church of 
Utah The letter you enclosed contains a quotation 
from a magazine which states that ‘“‘Theodore Roose- 
velt himself made the bargain with the Mormon Church, 
which exists to this day.’’ It then continues that “the 
Church agreed to deliver to Roosevelt the electoral votes 
of Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho in exchange for three 
things: (1) A cessation of the movement and agitation 
within the Republican Party for an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution giving to Congress the power to 
legislate concerning plural marriage and polygamous 
living; (2) a defense of Reed Smoot, apostle and rep- 
resentative of the Mormon hierarchy, as a Senator of 
the United States, and for his retention of his seat in 
the Senate; and (3) a disposition of Federal patronage 
in Utah and surrounding States in obedience to the 
wish of the Mormon hierarchy expressed to the Federal 
Administration through Smoot.” 

It is a little difficult to know how to deal with a story 
like this, which is not merely an outrageous lie but one 
so infamous, so absolutely without the smallest particle 
of foundation, that it is utterly impossible that the men 
making the charge should be ignorant of the fact that 
they are lying. I never heard of this magazine article 
and do not know who wrote it. But whoever did knew 
perfectly well that he was lying. I have never heard of 
the writer whose letter you quote, but he also must 
know that he is repeating baseless falsehoods. The 
other two magazine articles you quote I have not seen, 
but if they, in any shape or way, resemble the one from 
which you quote, they are equally false. 

The accusation is not merely false, but so ludicrous 
that it is difficult to discuss it seriously. Of course, it 
is always possible to find creatures vile enough to make 
accusations of this kind. The important thing to re- 
member is that the men who give currency to the 
charge, whether editors of magazines or the presidents 
of colleges, show themselves in their turn unfit for 
association with decent men when they secure the repe- 
tition and encouragement of such scandals, scandals 
which they perfectly well know to be false. 

Not only was no such bargain made by me, but 
equally, of course, no such bargain was made by Presi- 
dent Taft or by any one who could speak for any por- 
tion of the Republican national organization. No such 
bargain was ever in any way, directly or indirectly, sug- 
gested to or considered by me. It is not merely an 
atrocious falsehood, but it could by no possibility be 
anything but a falsehood. Neither the Church nor any 
one on behalf of the Church ever agreed to deliver to 
me the votes of the States mentioned, nor to try to 
do so; nor was any allusion to the matter ever made 
to me. Neither Senator Smoot nor any other citizen of 
Utah was, as far as I know, ever so much as consulted 
about the patronage in the States surrounding Utah, 
nor did the Mormon hierarchy, through Senator Smoot 
or any one else, ever express a single wish in connec- 
tion with that patronage. The appointments were made 
in Wyoming and Idaho precisely on the same system as 
they were made in New Jersey and Massachusetts, and 
no more attention was paid to any candidate's religious 
qualifications in one set of States than in another. 
Moreover, the same policy precisely was followed in 
Utah. One Senator was a Gentile and one a Mormon 
I consulted both. Generally I found Senator Smoot 
more favorable to the cause of conservation than the 
majority of his colleagues in the Senate, and on this 
matter I consulted him more freely than I did most 
other Senators, although there were some I consulted 
even more freely than I did him. 

As to there being a cessation of the movement for 
Federal control of marriage, including divorce and poly- 
gamy, so far as I know there never was such cessation ; 
personally I have always favored such control. There 
was a strong agitation to give the national Government 
complete control over marriage and divorce. This was 
strongly opposed by a majority of the Representatives 
in the two Houses of Congress from the different States, 
and in but two or three instances is it possible that 
those opposing it, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
could have been influenced by any thought whatever 
concerning the Mormons. Personally I then favored the 
proposal, and have always favored it since, because I 
believed and still believe that this is one of several 
directions in which the power of the general government 
could with advantage be increased. Whether or not it 
is especially needed as regards polygamous marriages 





in Utah not able to say On one occasion a num 
ber of cl were made to the Administration while 
I was President about these polygamous marriages in 
Idaho and Wyoming as well as Utah, it being asserted 
that a number of our Federal officials had been polyga 
mously married A very thorough and careful investi 
gation was made by the best men in the service into 
these urges, and they were proved to be without so 








much ¢ mallest basis in fact. It was finally found 
that a fourth-class postmistress, whose earnings a year 
were about twenty-five dollars, and who was an old 
woman, had been plurally married some thirty year 
previously, but had long ceased living with her husband 
Not only was it found that there was no basis for the 
accusation as regards the Government officials, but 
incidentally it developed that the investigator were 
unable to find a single case of polygamous marriage 
entered into since the practise had been professedly 
abandoned I can not, of course, on this point speak 
zenerally: there may or may not be foundations for 
the charge of which I knew nothing; but I can speak 
positively as to this investigation made by thoroughly 
competent and upright Government officials in Wyo 
ming, Idaho, and Utah. My memory is that on another 
occasion, either in Arizona or New Mexico, or both, our 
attention was called to cases where there had been 





polygamous marriages, and that the offenders were 
promptly prosecuted. No man ever suggested to me 
not to prosecute any offender in such a case; and I 


may add that every Mormon with whom I spoke as 
sured me that since the public renunciation of polyg 
amy, the law had been observed in this respect, just 


as in others, and no one of them ever so much as hinted 








A Letter with an Explanatory 
Note by Isaac Russeuy 
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polygamy in the Mormon 
les’ quorum—the ¢« 4 Church. They fasted and 
cal body of tielze th 4 prayed and had visions in 





the Mormon Churc of which God told them that the 
them violated the Woodrujf 


7 
Serea members of the apos- | 


: manifesto must be. ignored, 
wsuliesle by merrying ~ Gnd commanded them lo take 
plural wives after October 6, i plural wives. They regarded 
1890. These examples in ~ tt as their mission to per- 


swade young men and women 
sumplion of polygamy $o enter into this relation and 
throughout the church, thus help in the restoration 
Nearly all these men alsa of Zion. It is significant 
violated the manifesto by that four of these apostles 
performing the ceremony were the youngest members 
tun plural marriages. of the quorum. The church 
hey were the leaders has uot excommunicated 
in the movement which one of them for. violating 
started, almost immediately the revelation given la 
Wilford Woodruff in 1890. 


ofter the manifesto, lo restore 
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From “ McClure’s”’ for February 


Dead Apostles Pictured as Alive 
To exercise the power here pictured for them, five of 
these men would have to dominate Mormon destinies 
from another world. They have been long dead. The 
remaining two—Cowley and Taylor —were disfellow- 
shiped in 1904. Not only are none of the men Apos- 
tles as declared by ‘“‘McClure’s,”’ but their places have 
been filled by monogamous men of a younger generation 


HAVE asked Co.Lttrr’s to become the interme- 

diary in making public this letter from Mr. 

Roosevelt upon the special problems of the 
Mormon people in what among them is a difficult 
era of reconstruction because it deals with matters 
that concern equally all those with whom the Mor- 
mons share a citizen’s responsibilities, and because 
CoLiier’s long ago assumed toward the complicated 
sectional questions of the Intermountain West an 
editorial attitude that was at once enlightened, hope- 
ful, and fair. 

It called attention to the manifest presence of un- 
wholesome bitterness in the dealings between Mor- 
mons and their neighbors, and at the same time 
urged the need for the Mormons strictly to adhere 
to their public announcements as to their abandon- 
ment of polygamy. ' 

There was then in Utah a political group so anx- 
ious to oust Senator Reed Smoot from his seat in 
the Senate that they were willing to swear he was 
polygamist when there was ample evidence readily 
at hand that he was not. There was also in Utah 
a ministerial group whose presence there meant 
that they had been able to raise, through the tell- 
ing of stories of alleged Mormon conditions, funds 
on which to subsist, and whose hope of further 
continuance there rested on their ability to raise 
more such funds. 

When it became evident to these two groups that 
President Roosevelt was not working with their 
plan to have Senator Smoot unseated, there ap- 
peared in the Salt Lake “Tribune,” owned by the 
leader of the political group mentioned, a specific 
charge that Mr. Roosevelt had entered into corrupt 
collusion with the Mormon Church. Members of 
the ministerial group repeated the charge in pam 
phlets and in lecture tours on which they cam 
paigned for Mormon-fighting money. Indeed, the 
copy of the charge that I forwarded to Mr. Roose- 
velt I clipped from a letter to a New York news 
paper signed by one such solicitor. 


Recently in four sizable magazines material 
brought together by these groups has been given to 
the public at large. Some of the charges, if true, 


give the people of the country, in general, good cause 
to become seriously disturbed. How true the charges 
are, so far as they concern him, Mr. Roosevelt fully 
explains. 

In one of the magazines—‘McClure’s”—to prove 


( wled on page 








to me any desire to plead on behalf of any pcssible 
offender of the type. I am, of course, speaking of mar 
riages entered into since the church pronunciamento in 
question. If it were ever shown to be true that such 
marriages have been entered into, I should even more 
strenuously than hitherto urge giving the Federal Gov 
ernment power to deal effectively with polygamy. 

As for the case of Senator Smoot himself, he came 
to me of his own accord, and not only assured me that 
he was not a polygamist, but, I may add, assured me 
that he had never had any relations with any woman 
excepting his own wife; and I may also add that it 
was the universal *estimony of all who knew anything 
of his domestic life that it was exemplary in every 
way. He also assured me that he had always done 
everything he could to have the law about polygamy 
absolutely obeyed, and most strongly upheld the posi- 
tion that the Church had taken in its public renuncia- 
tion of polygamy, and that he would act as quickly 
against any Mormon who nowadays made a plural mar- 
riage as against a Gentile who committed bigamy. I 
looked into the facts very thoroughly, became convinced 
that Senator Smoot had told me the truth, and treated 
him exactly as I did all other Senators—that is, strictly 
on his merits as a public servant. I did not interfere 
in any way as to his retention in the Senate, save that 
where Senators came up to speak to me on the subject, 
I spoke to them freely along the lines I have here out- 
lined, taking the view which I believe is the only view 
that an American can consistently take, namely, that 
if Mr. Smoot or any one else had disobeyed the law he 
should, of course, be turned out, but if he had obeyed 
the law and was an upright and reputable man in his 
public and private relations, it would be an outrage to 
turn him out because of his religious belief. 

I have thus gone over point by point the infamous 
accusations made by the writer, whoever he was, whom 
you quoted; accusations which brand with infamy the 
man who made them and also the magazine editor who 
published them, and any one who quotes them. There 
is a peculiar infamy in this species of slander, and the 
men engaged in it do not stand one whit above any men 
who have really taken part in the practises which they 
affect to denounce. 

So much for these slanderers. Now a word to the 
Mormon people themselves. If the accusations made 
against the Mormons are as false as the accusations 
upon which I have touched above, there is no need of 
my saying anything. But let me most earnestly insist 
on the vital need, if there is the slightest truth in any 
of these accusations, of the Mormon people themselves 
acting with prompt thoroughness in the matter. Any 
effort, openly or covertly, to reintroduce polygamy in 
the Mormon Church would merely mean that that 
Church had set its face toward destruction. The peo- 
ple of the United States will not tolerate polygamy ; 
and if it were found that, with the sanction and ap- 
proval or connivance of the Mormon Church people, 
polygamous marriages are now being entered into among 
Mormons, or if entered into are- treated on any other 
footing than bigamous marriages are treated every- 
where in the country, then the United States Govern- 
ment would unquestionably itself in the end take con- 
trol of the whole question of polygamy, and there could 
be but one outcome to the struggle. In such event, the 
Mormon Church would be doomed, and if there be any 
Mormons who advocate in any shape or way disobedi- 
ence to, or canceling of, or the evading of, the mani- 
festo forbidding all further plural marriages, that Mor- 
mon is doing his best to secure the destruction of the 
Church. Those Mormons, on the other hand, who oc- 
cupy the position you uphold in your letter, and who 
insist that the Mormon Church shall turn its face 
toward the future, take a position which if generally 
taken will mean that the Church will be treated pre- 
cisely on an equality with all other churches. The 
Mormon has the same right to his form of religious 
belief that the Jew and the Christian have to theirs: 
but, like the Jew and the Christian, he must not prac- 
tise conduct which is in contravention of the law of 
the land. I have known monogamous Mormons whose 
standard of domestic life and morality and whose atti- 
tude toward the relations of men and women was as 
high as that of the best citizens of any other creed: 
indeed, among these Mormons the standard of sexual 
morality was unusually high. Their children were nu- 
merous, healthy, and well brought up; their young men 
were less apt than their neighbors to indulge in that 
course of vicious sexual dissipation so degrading to 
manhood and so brutal in the degradation it inflicts on 
women; and they were free from that vice, more de- 
structive to civilization than any other can possibly be 
the artificial restriction of families, the practise of 
sterile marriage; and which ultimately means destruc 


tion of the nation. The loss of the paternal and ma 
ternal instincts among men and women, the deificatior 
of a cold, calculating selfishness, the failure to under 
stand that there are no other joys and no other dutie 
as great as the joys and the duties connected with the 
happy family life of father, mother, and children—all 
this represents a far worse evil than even the worst of 
purely political evils can be The evil of divorce and 
all kindred evils are merely subsidiary in wickednes 
and evil results to this great and central evil If the 
average man is not most anxious to be a good father 


performing his full duty to his wife and children; if 
the average woman is not most anxious to be a good 
and happy wife and mother, the mother of plenty of 
healthy and happy and well-trained children; then not 
only have the average man and the average woman 
missed what is infinitely the highest happiness of life 
but they are bad citizens of the worst type; and the 
nation in which they represent the average type of 
citizen is doomed to undergo the hopeless disaster which 
it deserves. In so far as the Mormons will stand against 
all hideous and degrading tendencies of this kind, they 
will set a good example of citizenship. If, on the other 
hand, the Mormon Church openly or secretly endeavors 
to reintroduce polygamy, then it has marked itself for 
destruction, and has become an ally of the forces of 


evil so potent as to oblige all decent citizens to join 
against it The Mormons who realize this fact and 
stand as you do, and as I have every reason to believe 
Senator Smoot does, on these matters, are not only 


fighting for the best interests of the Mormon Church 

but are performing well the highest duties of American 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Warner at a Discount \ i 


HE list price of the Warner is net-—no discount. The only discount ever 
given on a Warner is to a reputable Automobile Dealer or Manufacturer, 
and this is entirely regulated by the quantity of Warners taken. 

The car owner can buy other speed indicators from jobbers and supply houses 


WARNER 





Model M—$125 


The open-face type of Auto-Meter with Warner large-figure 
Odometer and high-grade Chelsea clock, Season, 100,009 miles 


at from 10% to 40% discount, according to his cleverness in buying. So one and repeat; trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. Electric light under 


glass bezel. By far the most popular model and best seller. 


owner often buys at nearly half what his neighbor paid for the same indicator. 
Such methods are necessary in marketing unreliable products. 

The list price of the Warner is willingly paid by those who appreciate real 
value and who are satisfied with nothing but the best. 





Model F— $50 


Model K ~ $75 The original type of Auto 
The same as Model M Meter Speed mechanism the 
above illustrated, but same as in all models, but sup 
without the clock plied with Veeder Odometer 


To Manufacturers and Dealers 


a It is daily being demonstrated as a 
[SS / fact that Automobiles equipped with 
d d the Warner Auto-Meter are far easier 
i ] L SJ 

















to sell than cars of equal value which 
are equipped with an inferior speed 
indicator—or no speed indicator at all. 
66 © - ° wan VP i 

The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators The reason for this is 90 plain as to be 
almost self evident. 

Standardization has so far eliminated the 
old-time “talking points” that the real mechan 
ical advantages of one automobile over another 








As the motor is the “heart” of a car, the Auto-Meter cars, as well as for testing all the cars his factory pro 


is the “brains’’—accurately checking accomplishment, giv duces. There is no other accurate test of perform are too far advanced for the average buyer to 
ing immediate, definite warning of trouble and guiding ance Thousands of men of wealth and prominence understand. 
: . ais eR r So—while perhaps affecting to comprehend 
its proper performance. use Warners P of ; . 
7 : D ‘ the prospect in most cases iases his ji udgment 
There*is only one Auto-Meter—the Warner. Its qual urability as to the 7 quality of the cat me wh 
: ; 10es ith it rathet ] upon he dvancec 
ity is recognized universally, the world over We have never known a Warner to wear out. It out mechanical featu ar an 2 ie cd 
- ca echanica eatures ca? itscif 
Every year more makers of quality cars are furnish lasts several cars—often the fifth and sixth car. Its un If the buyer sees a Warner Auto-Meter o 
ing the Warner Auto-Meter as regular equipment breakable driving shaft, its supreme refinement in the dash, he recognizes it at pm _as the highest 
, 4 e ‘ structi 4 . atcl . . priced, highest quality, spee indicating instru 
It is outward evidence of the supreme quality and the pe 8 aa truc se a hs watch — pore ment made. He knows it for the instrument 
; “ aker rkimi ake > ar r practically inc used on the best rs everywher s friends 
high standard of workmanship which exists in the car pone a a a on 6 iy t ht irner OW cally 1 ' used ) - 1 everys e. His friend 
ye i Paes str +s s : > - - ar Tr “ali “ ariv good cars ane can 1 Dest 
itself. It is “know quality” to tens of thousands ructible and absolutely trouble-proot arners ¢ invariably use the Warner 


brated on our $10,000 speed-testing machine after five re ; : 
ind even eight years’ use, show perfect performance The fact that the car is Warner 
- equipped, therefore indicates to the 
Price prospective buyer the intention of the 

manufacturer to give the choicest and 


Accuracy 


Che Warner steady-point speed indicator is fixed. The 





cures re en large : : ' e reads f ’ Sanat amet fF the farmer ia -] , hae Foe 
gures are so large and plain that they are readable at rhe first cost of the Warner is much more than for best throughout every part of the car. 
a glance, even from the rear seat of a cat The speed other speed indicators, for a very good reason. /t is So the mm ; 4] , : 
Pe . - gts - : ‘ - oO spec é s irg nts 
dial, operating by the only correct principle—magneti worth it. Yet if value is judged by years of service o1 can not understand i buys h is 
induction—is so sensitive that it accurately indicates all miles of travel, the Warner is by far the cheapest speed Warner equipped 
speeds of any car, whether pushed ahead by hand on a_ indicator you can buy, and in addition to this it will ae This has bees 2 
garage floor, or all ranges of speed up to 100 miles per save its price repeatedly, year after — in forestalling It n 
hour unnecessary repair bills and excessive cost of operation tio ly Ss cars 
Pre-eminence The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Me cheané Git — — “ — 
Dealers in any city or town in the United States. Warner twelthood denends uot : j f cars } 
Fr ] r of te u uoht Branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the con- i Raggett 
ally every automobile maker of note es bough 7 m4 : — : hog ge " 
‘ : a ~ venience of these dealers and their customers. Inquiry is in- ‘e P 
nd paid for Warners on h lis pt rsonal, i and = stunt vited for Warner literature. the buver f nt 1 
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Methods of 
a Model Kitchen 


One of the secrets of Heinz quality 


is 


the careful inspection of all ma- 


terials that enter into the 57 Varieties. 


The berries that go into Heinz Fruit 
Preserves and Jellies are inspected so 
that not one imperfect berry is used. 


Every tomato is examined and none is 
passed that is not sound, ripe and whole. 


The beans used for Heinz Baked Beans are 
picked over by keen-eyed girls and every 
specked or shrivelled bean is discarded. 


This inspection is made by girls who wear neat, 
white caps and clean uniforms. 


Their hands are under the care of mianicurists 
employed especially for that purpose. 


These are examples of the exacting care and at- 
tention to every small detail that, combined with 
cleanliness in preparation, have given Heinz 57 
Varieties their world-wide fame. 


No food product is better known than 


HEINZ 


Baked Beans 


(Baked in Ovens) 


All Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked, in dry, 


slow ovens—baked for hours as baked beans should 


be. 


or 


Most so-called baked beans are only steamed 


parboiled. The Heinz way takes longer, but 


the beans come from their bright, shiny tins just 





like baked beans from a New 
England bean-pot — golden 
brown, mealy and mellow, 
tempting in flavor, and contain- 
ing far more food value than 
the soggy kind. 

The superior Heinz quality in 
Baked Beans has resulted in a 
larger sale for Heinz Baked 
Beans than for any other brand 
of baked beans in the world. 


The U.S. Gov’t. no longer per- 


mits steamed or boiled beans 
to be labeled “‘baked.”’ If you 
want genuine baked beans, you 
should buy none that do not 
have *‘*baked’’ on the _ label. 
Heinz Baked 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce ( With Pork) 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork) 
Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 

Baked Red Kidney Beans 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Beans include: 


fember of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food 
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Get Together 
O ELEMENT is so urgently needed 
in the cause of game protection as 
unity among its friends and agree- 
ment upon measures that are prac- 


ticable as well as desirable. I am moved to 
an appeal for such union by the variety 
and temper of the discussions on spring 
duck shooting and non-sale of game waging 
in New York, Massachusetts, California, 
and Illinois. As long as the militant arm 
of the campaign is divided among groups 
of individuals or clubs, each wedded to a 
given theory of protection, and every one 
of them so busily occupied in shouting 
about it as to have no time for reflec- 
tion, we are not likely to get very far in 
making converts among the folks that 
are interested solely in the merits of the 
question, apart from individual prejudice 
or advertising. 

Ever so often some well-intentioned ex- 
tremist sets fire to one of these spectacular 
game-protective crusader pin-wheels, and I 
fear does more harm than good; for they 
are confusing, without being convincing, to 
that type which is prone to respond to 
popular waves, while the “show-me” ones 
uncover the exaggerated statements and so 
turn a cold shoulder to the whole idea. 
The experience of my travels throughout 
the country and devotion to the cause dur- 
ing all my mature life convinces me that 
immoderate statements and theories that 
are sentimental, rather than practicable, 
are detrimental. We can not give our wild 
life the protection it needs without creating 
an active and comprehending sympathy 
among the people; and that interest can 
not be enlisted except through argument 
based on actual conditions and on the prac 
ticability of the proposed remedy. 

This can never be accomplished with 
permanency by the occasional flight of a 
club here and there, however earnest its 
effort, but only, in my opinion, by union 
among all the friends of protection and 
agreement, after deliberate discussion, 
upon a recognized and definite and un- 
assailable line, which shall be persistently 
upheld, from the Pacifie to the Atlantic. 
What we need badly is a national associa- 
tion of the clubs, and leagues and indi 
viduals interested in protecting our wild 
life. 

Let some club make the initial move 
toward such a federation, and thereby take 
a long and essential step toward the ade 
quate protection of both birds and animals. 


Steady Progress 


| APPILY there continues to be much 


work for the cause of the less spec- 

tacular and more effective type, and with 
results as encouraging as they are sugges- 
tive of what may be further accomplished. 

In the general movement for the pres- 
ervation of our wild life, four restrictive 
measures are dominant, though not of re- 
cent origin: 

1. To stop the sale of game, or 

2. To close the season on species threat 
ened by extermination until depletion is 
repaired. 

3. To forbid spring shooting of ducks. 

4. To prohibit the use of automatic guns. 

Every now and again new impetus is 
given one or another of these phases by 
some particular organization or some par- 
ticular State; but the general movement 
remains unchanged in character and goes 
forward, endorsed, as far as my experience 
goes, by all intelligent, fair-minded men, 
whether they be sportsmen or manufac- 
turers of arms and ammunition, or just 
plain desirable citizens. Among such men 
I have never heard of there being two 
sides to the issue of protecting wild life 
in the United States. 


Good Business 
| ONG ago the legislators of Maine 
4 learned that to protect moose is good 
business, since it brings into the State 
thousands of dollars a year through the 


conditions, offered 


hunting, under fair 

sportsmen therefore Maine makes good 
game laws and insists that they be enforced 
And now manufacturers of ammunition 
and of guns, who once viewed restrictions 
of game shooting as a trade deterrent and, 
therefore, an unwarrantable hardship, are 
beginning to realize that fair protection of 
our wild life, instead of being a trade hin 
drance, means, in fact, an increase of men 


who buv guns and cartridges. There is no 
doubt protecting game 1s 


first-class business sens¢ 


whatever that 
oppose su h measures are 1) the men who 
kill for the market. comparatively insignifi 
eant in numbers 


nd very active. though 


The only men who 


not impossible of control; and (2) selfish in- 
dividuals that indulge their brutish lust for 
killing, who are not an organized class, but 
very numerous, alas! and difficult to reach 
and hard to convert. Popular disapproval 
that shames and denounces is the only 
effective method of putting this type of 
creature out of countenance. 
No Sale of Disappearing Species 
pene either a sportsman’s or a busi- 
ness man’s point of view, there can 
not be two opinions on the wisdom of savy- 
ing a species that is nearing extermination, 
as, for example, prairie chicken, woodcock, 
prong-horned antelope, mountain goat, and 
all three varieties of the mountain sheep— 
the big horn, the white and the black. 
Therefore I unqualifiedly favor stopping 
the sale promptly of any and every spe- 
cies of game as soon as it is not hold- 
ing its own; and I believe (except in the 
ease of duck, which alone I am convinced 
should be under Federal control every- 
where) it is a State measure and should be 
acted upon by the States separately. If the 
quail, for instance, is more than holding its 
own in one State, I see no sense in forbid 
ding its sale in that State so long as it 
does hold its own; but in a State where it 
is losing ground, its sale should be pro 
hibited. And, above all this, I believe 
strongly in the strictest upholding of the 
Lacey Law, which regulates interstate 
traffic in game-birds, that the good pro- 
tective work of one State may not be nulli- 
fied by the loose work of one adjoining. 
The Ruling Mania 
| ager eg s to enforce the law is account- 
able for at least two-thirds of the dis- 
tressful situations in game _ protection. 
There are laws to-day on the statute-books 
of the majority of the States which would 
adequately protect game—if they were en- 
forced. And not being enforced, a great 
howl, as is our wont, goes up for new laws 
more laws; always new laws, instead of 
enforeing what we have: it is a mania. We 
work tooth and nail to get by hook or by 
crook a new regulation passed, and then 
after congratulations—perhaps a dinner 
with laudations and triumphant song—we 
dismiss the subject from our mind, satis- 
fied in having got another new law on ree- 
ord. Its practicability or its enforcement 
are of slight concern by comparison. By 
and by another new law is hatched and 
urged as a remedy for the ills arising 
through non-enforcement of the one passed 
last year. And so it goes, for the law means 
nothing to us, as a rule 
some one near-by to insist on its respect. 
The Lacey Law—one of the most com- 
prehensive and far-reaching of game-protee- 
tive measures—is only half enforced, to the 
prosperity of cold-storage houses and the 
killing and serving of game out of season. 


unless there is 


Riding to a Fall 

VY AME should not be sold out of season 

Jor possessed out of season, and if the 
Lacey Law were enforced and the cold-stor 
age houses given no license, such as they 
now have, beyond that time, ample protec 
tion would be afforded. I do not believe in 
stopping the sale of all game, whether or 
no, for all time, because I do not regard 
such uncompromising action as either fair 
or practicable, unless the cold-storage 
houses are put out of business. It reads 
like another rule-making debauch The 
provision should be confined to 
only such species as stand in need of such 


no-sale 


extreme protection. 

\part from the rights in the case, until 
we give more evidence than there is to date 
of being able to enforce regulations already 
law, it seems to me that to add a new one 
such as suggested is to increase the confu 
sion and make fair protection of game even 


more difficult. It is my deliberate opin- 
ion that the solution of the bird protective 
problem is not in forbidding the sale so 
much as in encouraging their breeding for 
market. 

Sportsmen should beware lest they rid 
their hobbies too hard 

Game protection can be successful in so 
far only as the people are in sympathy 
with it And that sympathy will be lost 
bv unfair measures, which is natural and 
right It should be the endeavor of the 
friends of the cause to arouse that interest 
and to enlist that sympathy and not to 
antagonize 11 

It is unfair to forbid the sale in open 
market of game in which all the peopl 
the State are joint owners, unless that sp 
cies is not holding its own. In such a < 
it is fair to close the season until it cat 
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The Tale of Goodyear Tires 








We have invented a tire which can’t rim-cut— 


called Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


have been sold to date. 


Over 500,000 





The method of fitting on any standard rim lets us 
make this tire 10% oversize. And we do it—adding 





25% to the average tire mileage without extra cost. 


Because of these features, our tire sales trebled 
last year—jumped to $8,500,000. Yet these 
patented tires, during most of the year, cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. 


Pioneering 


Twelve years ago the automobile 
tire was a new and most difficult 
problem. 

All we had to guide us was what 
had been learned in the making of 
bicycle tires. 

There was no such thing known 
as a Quick-Detachable Rim. So tire 
manufacturers adopted a_ clincher 
type which could be stretched over 
a one-piece rim. Until the invention 
of the Quick-Detachable Rim—the 
standard rim of today which makes 
No-Rim-Cut tires _ possible—they 
clung to that ancient construction. 
The result was a tire which rim cut- 
ting ruined if run partly or wholly 
deflated. 


That was one of the problems we 
set out to solve. Another was to find 
the limit in wear-resisting treads. 
Another to minimize the danger of 
puncture. 

The terrific strain offered prob- 
lems in weaving and 
wrapping, in formulas and vulcan- 
izing methods. And all had to be 


solved by research and experiment. 


fabrics, in 


Expert Help 


The construction of our tires has 
been the result of a combination of 
men experienced in the rubber busi- 
ness in a practical way for years. 
They have had the help of a labora- 
tory, of experimental and_ testing 
departments, all in the hands of ex- 
pert chemists and engineers 
the best 
country. 


from 
technical schools in the 
These men have devoted 
all their time to the solving of tire 
problems. 


Testing Tires 


To prove out their ideas—to com- 
pare one with another—we devised 
a tire-testing machine. 

This machine tests four tires at a 
time. It tests them by wearing them 


out—by pounding and straining—by 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 





simulating all road conditions. And 
meters record the mileage. 


Forty different formulas for wear- 
resisting treads have been put to the 
test here. About 200 fabrics have 
been compared one with another. 
Every method of weaving, of wrap- 
ping, of vulcanizing has been put to 
the test of use. 


The answer told which was best. 


On this same machine all rival tires 
are tested side-by-side with our own. 


We have created and tested, com- 
pared and discarded, scores upon 
scores of ideas. By this ceaseless 
delving and sifting, continued for 
years, we have gradually found what 
was best. 


The Result 


After twelve years the result is a 
nearly perfect tire. Last year, under 
a liberal warrant, our cost of replace- 
ment was but 8-10 of one per cent. 


It is not unusual for the Good- 
year tire to run from 6,000 to 10,000 
It is not 
unusual to run a whole season with- 
out appreciable wear. 


miles without puncturing. 


All this was done to lay the foun- 
dation for the tire sensation which 
we control—the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. 


No-Rim-Cut _ tire 
We make both. 


Compare the 
with the ordinary. 








This year—at an equal price— 64 leading motor 
car makers have contracted for Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. The demand is greater, by six to one, 
than for our clincher tires. 


This avalanche of favor, due to the saving of 


millions, seems like a sudden sensation. 


But back 


of it all there are twelve years of tire making— of 





invention, experiment and ceaseless tests. 


To make you a better judge of your tire needs, 
please let us tell you about them. 





The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


The pictures show them on the 
same rim—the standard rim for 
quick-detachable tires. Also for de- 
mountable rims. 


With the No-Rim-Cut tire the re- 
movable rim flanges are set to curve 
outward. With the ordinary tire 
they are set to curve inward—to 
grasp hold of the hooks in the tire. 


In the new way the rounded flange 
makes rim-cutting impossible. In 
the old way the thin edge of the 
The result 
is to quickly wreck a tire run flat. 


flange digs into the tire. 


There are 126 
braided piano wires vulcanized into 
the base of No-Rim-Cut tires. That 
makes the tire base unstretchable. 
Nothing can force the tire off the 
rim until you unlock and remove the 


The secret is this: 


rim flange. 


These braided wires cause the tire 
to contract under air pressure. When 
the tire is inflated it is held to the 
rim by a pressure of 134 pounds to 
the inch. 








(j00D*YE 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Canadian Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 





Ordinary Clincher Tire 


That is why the hooked base is un- 
necessary. Not even tire bolts are 
needed. 


This feature we control. The best 
way to make a safe hookless tire is 
with flat braided wires, which cause 
the tire to contract under air pres- 
sure. Single wires or twisted wires 
won't do. 


10%, Oversize 


* The No-Rim-Cut tire, because of 
the extra flare, can be made 10 per 
cent oversize. And we do it. That 
means 10 per cent more air—10 per 
cent greater carrying capacity—to 
take care of the extras which over- 
load nine other tires in ten. 


In cars fully equipped exact size 
tires are generally 
the intended limit. 
of most 


loaded beyond 
That is the cause 
blow-outs. Our oversize, 
with the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. These two 
features together—the No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize—usually cut tire bills in 
two. 


Yet Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
now cost no more than tires that rim 
cut—tires not oversize—of any 
standard make. 


Our new Tire Book is filled with 
money-saving facts which motorists should 
know. It is the result of 12 years spent 


in tire making. Ask us to mail it to you. 


Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 


Main Canadian Office, TORONTO, ONT. 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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Where Our Watches 


Receive Their 


Diplomas 








A 
| Watches are not merely 
iW ‘made’ in the South Bend 
. factory. They are made, 
and then “educated” keep 
time. Every South Bend 
Watch must receive and 
deserve a diploma of ca- 


pability.”” 


oe 


These “diplomas” are 
\ awarded in the South Bend 
Q Special Inspection De- 
partment—a department 


Re ? unique in watch- 
jaster- : ° . 

piece of making factories 
Timepieces ad 


and one of gveat 
value to buyers of watches. 


We maintain the regular de- 
partment inspections as others 
do, but this Sfecza/ department 
inspects the department inspections 
and inspects -every part that 
passes from one department to 
another. Each watch gets in all 
over four hundred inspections. 


Any watch that measures up to the 
standard demanded by the master- 
inspectors in this department is a 
masterpiece /2mepiece, not merely ‘‘a 
watch’’ made of metal and jewels. 


Such a watch regulated to your per 
sonality by the retail jeweler from 
whom you buy it, will keep perfect 
time in a /ifetime of service. 


All good watches need this regu- 
lation, for if you move quickly, ride 
much in motor cars, walk a great 
deal, etc., your watch should be regu- 
lated to offset those genera/ condi- 
tions, for such conditions affect every 
good watch, 


Poorly made watches are ham- 
pered by friction. They may not be 
affected because they are “‘ stiff.’’ 
Nor can they be well regulated. That’s 
why some watches mever keep time 
for anyone. 

<South Rend” 
———————s 


Watch 


Ask your jewel 
er today about 
personal watch 
regulation. First 
send for our book, 

‘*How Good 

Watches 


are Made.’’ 





THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 
Dept. 71, South Bend, Ind. 
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| the spirit rather 


Jup. We must have right on our side, other 
| wise game protection will never win out. 


The Pot-Hunters 


© question of shooting ducks in the 


ee 
springtime is not only one of fairness | 
and right, but of common business sense as | 


well. And the confusion because of dif- 
ferent laws in adjoining States emphasizes 
the need for Federal protection to these 
migrating fowl. The pot-hunters in Mas 
sachusetts and in New York are making 
great efforts to have the season opened so 
they may kill until April; and in New 
York a Democratic vote has put the bill 
through the Senate (one more bit of evi- 
dence to show what a botch this party has 
made of its opportunity in the Empire 
State), but there were enough intelligent 
men in the Assembly to save the situation. 

And apropos of what I have said of the 
necessity for union and a strong front—here 
is the secretary of a New York sportsman’s 
association who is working for a chance 
to shoot ducks until April, and who is 
credited with saying: “It’s the numbers 
of ducks killed, not the date on which they 
are killed, that matters”! Intelligence !— 
can you beat it? 

It is incredible there can be any ques- 
tion as to the wisdom or decency of stop- 
ping the shooting of birds during their 
breeding-season in the spring; it is difficult 
to find polite words to describe that man 
who kills egg-laden ducks on their flight to 
the breeding-ground, or the doe heavy with 
her unborn fawn. 

The game of this country is not going to 
| be saved by the mere putting upon the 
| book of a law which is not approved by 
ithe majority, but by enlisting the sympa- 
| thetic cooperation of the State residents. 
| through education as to the economic value 
| of the birds; by the establishment of breed- 
|ing farms and harbors of safety; by the 
| appointment of active wardens; and by 


keeping out politics and advertising. 


The Man Behind the Gun 


AM frank to say that I do not see quite 
the same relation between the disap- 








pearance of game and the automatic gun, | 


professed by some of my earnest colaborers 
in the cause of protection. It is not the 
gun which interests me, 


but the man. [| 


|ecare not if he carries a machine gun—if he | 


has the right spirit he will shoot as a 
sportsman, and if he is devoid of that 
spirit he will shoot like the game hog he 
is, Whatever may be the style of gun in his 
hand. Therefore 
than in prescribing the 
mechanical implement. The gun is an in- 
significant part in the broad question of 
game protection, and in this instance a 
dangerously overlarge share of blame at- 
taches to it. Dangerous because the shaft 
misses the mark. I have always been able 
to shoot, when necessary, about as rapidly 


| with a single-shot rifle as with a repeater ; 


and a man who is intent on slaughter can 
do just about as much execution with a 
double-barrel as he can with a pump gun 
and, approximately, as much as with an 
automatic; hence I am for educating the 
man behind the gun. I am always, and in 


all games, for educating the sporting con- | 


science rather than creating an entangle- 
ment of restrictions. In that way only, it 
seems to me, lies sporting salvation for 
America, 

It is true, 
ment is slow 


however, that building senti- 
work, and meanwhile, un 
doubtedly, an automatie gun gives the 
butcher added opportunity; therefore, pro- 
hibiting its use is helpful in the general 
game-protective effort—incidentally help 
ful—but by no means fundamentally so. 
Personally, I would rather see the same 
work put upon the man behind the gun. 


Spirit and Law 
HE reason we Americans do not ad 
vance more rapidly in the spirit of 
sport is because we are forever at 
rule-making instead of spirit-building. It 
is like holding up fear of the jail in order 
|to make boys honest! It explains why 
some men, who pass as decent citizens, 
|diselose the butcher’s heart within them 


work 


I believe in building up | 





| when there happens to be no law limiting | 


|the size of the 


game-bag: why a certain | 
. 7 ’ | 


| kind of petty soul refrains from shooting | 


on Sunday because it is not right—and so 


keeps on killing Saturday as long as the | 


birds are flying. 
spirit, are the kind of which we have too 
many, and with whom the friends of wild 
life must labor—they are a more difficult 


Sportsmen by law, 


proposition than the market hunters. 

A National Forest Bill 
4 LAST the Appalachian bill, which 
F Speaker Cannon hitherto sueceeded 
in killing, House and will 
shortly become law for since it is one of 


has passed the 


the measures advocated by President Taft, 
assured. As of record, 
the bill does not, except in sense and im 
port, resemble the others that have strug 
gled through the Senate to be finally killed 
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HE thrill and glow that a man loves in a bath Sebati 
i towel is in every rub with the Rubdry. The <— 
4 > b 


sponge-like flexible cotton nubs (shown, actual size 
in sectional cut above) waken every torpid cell into 
activity and send the warm, fresh blood tingling 
through the veins. A rub with a Rubdry is an 
investment in new vigor and vitality. 

The New 


ie UBORY Bath Towels 


Guaranteed for 114 Years 











she Rubdry bath towels, each packed in an individual box, are 
: guaranteed 1% years with any washing. Washed righ? they 
often last 4 and 5 years. 

Rubdry towels—S5 sizes—are priced 39c, 53c, 73c, 85c and $1.25 
each. A little higher than Turkish towels, but on account of their 
tremendous durability, the least expensive towels youcan buy. They 
last longer than other towels; and they bring a luxury and health- 
ful vigor after the bath which cannot be enjoyed without them. 





Buy a pair of Rubdry from your drygoodsman, druggist 
; or Men’s Furnisher for a test (we recommend the 53c 
‘a and 85c grades as giving best value). Or send direct 
to us. We pay express charges (where the towels 


—_ < cannot be found locally) and guarantee satisfaction. 
F 1 Sample Washcloth 4c to pay postage. Large Demonstration chart, Free. 


7 RUBDRY TOWEL CO., 195 South Angell St., Providence, R. I. 
































New Live 


Rubber 





Well-Fixed for Easy Walking 


All workers in shops, offices, factories or stores should 
learn to walk gracefully and natur: should 
walk daily. Ww alking is an exercise hich ot ‘hiah air 
into the lungs, clears the brain, and gives play to little-used 
muscles. It is the best cure for the blues and for pessimism. 





Civilized men, treading on hard leather heels, are often 
fatigued by a brisk walk. It tires the muscles of their legs, 
and a five-mile jaunt leaves them nervous and exhausted 
both from fatigue and the constant jarring and jolting of 
unyielding heels on hard roads and pavements. 








O’Sullivanize Your Walk 
All who become easily tired in w king should have Graceful vYVomen 
their ilking shot equipped with O’Sullivan’s Heels of Women should realize that 
vy Live Rubber P aot 
a graceful manner of walk- 
They take up the shock of walking; they help you to re ¥ “Tang - Ap pay 
walk normally and gracefully; they make walking a ee file igh vids 
ple nt and healthful exercise nothing else can replace 
O'S in’s Heels are to the human body what a Sins? , ‘ 
shock-absorber is to an automobile They protect its 4x ival A ; f I as 
delicate machinery from nervous wear and tear Rubbs r > made to fit 
O’Sul it Heels are invisible when attached to wome s snoes. rhe 
your shoes They make no difference in the appearance change a jarring, heavy- 
f your shoes. You can find them at any shoe maker’s; heeled walk into a move- 
ce 0c s tachec P ‘ 
price 50 cents, attached ment of ease and grace. 
O’Sullivan Rubber Company, Lowell, Mass. 
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Ea & ©) The preference for Loose Fitting | | 

1 B. V. D. has made it the summer 
underwear of world-wide favor. 
Its coolness and comfort will make 
it your favorite. 

B. V. D. Undergarments are 

Pry made of light woven, durable 

"fabrics, and are cut loose fitting, 

j 4 so as to let refreshing air flood | 

f | your body. The studied roomi- 
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| ness of cut and calculated exact- 

by ness of drape prevent binding and [7 
|| chafing and lessen perspiration. 
The strength of the materials, and 
making give the utmost length 
of wear. Every nicety of finish 
conforms to the exacting B. V. D. 
standard. p+ 
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This Red Woven Label | 
, 
BEST RETAIL TR | 
| BEST RETAIL TRADE { Bd 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off., and Foreign Countries r i 
is sewed on every B. V. D. Garment. | { 
Take no garment without it. Write for [4 
acopy of our Booklet, “Cool as a Sea i 
Breeze.” a4 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee bed 
Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 Ped 
and $1.50 a garment. Bs ‘4 
B. V. D. Union Suits i 
(Pat. 4-30-07 ‘ 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 a suit. | | 
THE B. V. D. COMPANY, re - 
f 65 Worth Street, New York. | : 
a = (GSE <= 
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by the autocratic Speaker of the House; 
| but it is broader, and a national forest bill 
| of far-reaching importance and great bene- 
|fit. As was to be expected, Heyburn of 
Idaho vigorously opposed it. 

| Its purpose, of course, is protection of 
the watersheds of navigable streams, and 
the bill carries an appropriation of ten 
| millions for surveying and buying the nec- 
lessary land. It also authorizes every State 
‘to enter into agreement with any other 
State to conserve the forest and water 
supplies within their borders, and appro- 
|priates two hundred thousand dollars to 
‘enable the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
|operate with any State or group of States 
|in protecting their forests and watersheds 
from fire. 

A commission is created, known as the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, 
to be composed of the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Agriculture, two Senators, to be named by 
the President of the Senate, and two Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to be named by 
the Speaker. This commission is given 
full authority to decide what lands may 
be purchased. Lands serviceable for agri- 
cultural purposes and titles to mineral 
lands are set apart under Federal super- 
vision, to be disposed of to private owners. 

It is to be hoped that no time will be 
lost in organizing the commission and in 
| getting to work, for the destruction of 
timber in the White Mountains admits of 
little delay if an adequate watershed is 
to be maintained, and the same is true of 
the Appalachian region. 





Desire and Courage 
* disciplining by Yale of her basket- 
ball players for unsportsmanly be- 
| havior in a game toward the close of the 
season was the most salutary piece of work 
that has been done by university authori- 
ties in a long time, and goes abundantly to 
prove that where a college has both the de- 
sire to stop abuses and the courage to do 
so, correction is easily possible. There is 


}a committee at Yale that seems to have 


both the desire and the courage, and we 
accept in confidence its promise that the 











} | genuine wish to do so obtains. 


rough, foul work we have seen this season 

in basket-ball, and especially in hockey, is 

at an end, so far as Yale is concerned. 
After two months of muckerish hockey 


|by all, it is a joy to have such a stand 
ltaken by one of the leading universities. 


If Harvard and Princeton and all the 


| others do not follow in Yale’s footsteps, it 


will be tantamount to advertising their 
lack of sympathy with clean play. 

Again I wish to say that there is not 
an ill in college sport, from basket-ball to 
football, that can not be remedied if a 


The Sleeping Sickness 


A" R. AUGUST BELMONT’S dedication 
a 


to the Government of six of his high- 
class breeding stallions, to further the De- 
partment’s remount activities, calls atten- 


| tion to the scarcity of animals suitable for 


army purposes at the regulation price. 
|The Government has difficulty in main- 
| taining a sufficient supply largely because, 
according to its last report, it offers $185 
for troopers and $215 for gunners, while 
such horses in the open market bring about 
$225 to $250 and $260 to $300 respectively. 

The coming of the automobile and the 
replacing of the old horse-car by the trol- 
| ley have put out of market any consider- 
|able number of that type of horse which 
| sold anywhere from $75 to $150 and found 
|its way largely to the street-cars and light 
delivery wagons, for which work indeed it 
was primarily bred. The best of these were 
bought for the army, and this class of ani- 
mal is now searee, or has degenerated to 
cheaper delivery, express, and truck wagon 
hacks, and become hopeless for cavalry 


On the other hand, the general average 
of horses has improved immeasurably; 
though this is not to say that the breed 
ing situation in this country is healthful, 
for, on the contrary, it distinctly is not. 
rhe breeding interests are by no means as 


prosperous as they should be. They need } 
encouragement, which they do not get, and | 


which our horse shows do not give them. 
The horse show of to-day is chiefly an 
arena for the display of individuals gath 
ered far and wide by wealthy horsemen for 
the sole purpose of securing blue ribbons 
and with no thought at all of aiding 
breeders. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, under 
the Agricultural Department, is doing, no 
doubt, as well as it can in the cireum 
stances, but it is not doing very much. 
The simple truth is that, although there 
are horses in abundance to be had at mat 
ket figures, we are none the less tending 
toward a condition where not only would 
we be unable to respond to a foreign call 


for horses in case of war, but we would | 
be in a bad way in America if we had need | 


| for them ourselves 


' We should wake up. More intelligent ! 








Judge “Ben” Lindsey 
Father of 


Denver’s Juvenile Court 


makes this comment: 


HAVE used your AutoStrop Safety 
Razor, and I cannot say enough for 
it. It has many advantages over other 
safety razors | have seen. 

“It is quick and easy to strop, and the ex- 
pert stropping that it does puts on an edge that 
gives me a delightful shave. I hope it meets 
with the success it deserves.” 


SHAVING SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


$5 for an AutoStrop will represent your total shaving ex- 
pense for years, as a single blade often lasts six months to a year. 
Consists of silver-plated self-stropping razor, 12 fine steel blades, 
and strop, in handsome case. Price complete, $5. 

If razor does not give satistaction dealer will refund your 
money. He has our authority to do this. 

If you put off getting an AutoStrop Safety Razor, you’ll 
forget to get it. Get one today, while you’re thinking of it. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Box 17, Station F, New York 
233 Coristine Building Montreal; 61 New Oxford Street, London 
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“It’s Clear 
Because 
It’s Pure’’ 


Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 


The new pressing is even better than the 
previous season’s. And this rich, full-flavored 
juice of the finest Concord Grapes, when 
clarified in the Walker way, is truly a 
beverage for the gods. The Walker way of 
clarifying is simply to remove, by filtration, 
the fibrous matter of the grape that is bound 
to get into grape juice in the pressing. 

Walker’s has all the fruitiness of the fresh 
grapes—all the nutriment—all the health- 
fulness. It is a clear, glowing, ruby color, 
free from sediment or cloudiness. It is the 
refined, the better grape juice. 

Grocers and druggists have Walker’s Grape Juice—quarts, pints, 


and smaller sizes—in ‘“‘Ten-Pin”’ bottles. Write for the recipe 
book showing many delicious grape juice drinks and desserts. 


The Grape Products Company 
North East, Penna. 


Walker's is sold throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


HAND—HORSE—MOTOR 


— 





1 \ 
Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 
Will do the work of three Horse Mowers 


Of 
0 


They will mow up 20 
grades. 


They will roll the lawn 
smoothly. 


*¥ Coldwell’s 


Style "D 


Motor Lawn Mower 





They are simple to operate 
and also economical. 


Coldwelll's improved’ 


Horse Lawn Mower 


Coldwell’s 


Horse Mowers 


are used to the exclusion of all 
others by the New York City 
Park Department. We also 
make Hand Lawn Mowers. 
The very best. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 











MANUFACTURED BY 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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direction and a deal more liberality is 
private. 


Put It Up to the Students 


/ classroom, Wisconsin, one of the Con- 
ference Colleges, has on foot an exemplary 
plan for lifting the poor scholarship which 
robs teams of needed members and occa- 
sions comment unfavorable to the game. 
It is proposed organizing for the purpose 
of developing an undergraduate sentiment 
that will regard any member of an athletic 
team who fails in his studies as disloyal 
both to his alma mater and to his fellow 
students. Each class is to have a commit- 
tee which will keep thoroughly in touch 
with all its members, and take in hand 
any one in danger of falling behind in his 
university work. Hardly necessary is it 
to add that the faculty of Wisconsin is in 
sympathy with such an excellent and prac- 
tical departure. 

It is desirable that students should as- 
sume such responsibility, and to do so 
indicates advance in undergraduate ath- 
letics. Also it is by way of being another 
illustration of the wisdom of putting more 
of the sport ills and mistakes straight up 
to the students. I believe in such meth- 





sustained effort by the faculty of each col- 
lege to enlist the cooperation of the stu- 
dent body, and to put up to them on honor 
the responsibility for athletic integrity, is 
the quickest and the sanest way of getting 
sport nearer a sport-for-sport’s sake basis. 

If the responsibility for Michigan’s con- 
duct rested on Michigan’s undergraduates, 
I doubt if to-day we should see that splen- 
did university dominated by its paid foot- 
ball management, and so misrepresented 
before the college world. 


Poultry Profits 
Jee of chicken raising and poultry 


profits—concerning which there is 
much wild statement—here is a letter re- 
| ceived the other day from a_ practical 


our readers and worthy of printing in full: 
Marcu 14, 1911. 

I have been a reader of CoLurer’s for 
quite a while, and have often felt inclined 
to wrile and express my appreciation of 
the vigorous, fearless manner in which you 
go after fakers, etc. But now I want to 
compliment you on the article in the Feb- 
ruary 11 issue, entitled “The Truth About 
Poultry Profits.’ I have been connected 
with the poultry business for fifteen years, 
and I truly believe there are more grand 
rascals in that business than any other 
business that is supposed to be honorable ; 
and the bigger the rascal the more the 
poultry journals seem to boom him up— 
because he buys large space! For in- 
stance, a breeder owns a very valuable hen; 
many other breeders (generally beginners) 
would like to buy a few eggs from that hen 
to set, and are willing to pay a good price 
for them-——it is remarkable how many eggs 
that hen lays! But if you care to ex 
pose fraud in this business, as you do in 
other things, you have a large field. For in- 
stance, you might publish an article: “The 
Truth About Incubators and Brooders.” 
The incubator manufacturers would make 
(and po make) people believe that all 
they need in order to succeed is an incu- 
bator and brooder of their make; that their 
machines will hatch and raise chicks better 
than the old hen. But every wide-awake 
poultry man knows that NOTHING CAN 
QUITE EQUAL NATURE. True, 
and brooders are necessary in order to 
raise enough birds to fill large orders, but 
the up-to-date breeders, as a rule, will ae 


incubators 


with hens. One of the last things in the 
bator and brooder. If he raises a breed 


his chance to buy broody hens to hatch 
his eggs and raise the chicks. I was talk 

ing with a well-known and largely adver- 
tised breeder to day —(I man who has 
worked and experimented with all kinds 
of brooders, and he told me their first 
hatch of chicks had all qone bad, and 
admitted that. he preferred hens to any 
broode But the journals all talk ineu- 
hator and brooder,and call a breeder a foqy 
if he uses hens to hatch with; the beqin 


machine Vow I am not condemning the 
machines, but the clique who make such 
eatravagant claims for them. The ma 
chincs are truly a areat invention: but to 
| claim they are better than natural meth 
ods is to claim that the inventor of the 
incubator and brooder is superior to his 


own creator. I claim that the continuous 





| and exclusive use of incubators and brood 
ers will eventually iaweaken a _ strain of 
birds so that they will scarcely have vital 
ity enough to reproduce themselves The 
best machine on earth is only the best imi 
ake to nature 


| tation that man can 


needed in our horse-breeding—Federal and 


YONCERNING athletes who flunk in the | 


ods heartily. I believe that an earnest and | 


breeder which we believe will be helpful to | 


knowledge that they raise their Best birds | 
. . | 
world a small breeder needs is an incu- 


that does not go broody, he should watch | 


ner does not want to be a foqy, so buys a} 





Never Puncture 


RE those covered with Standard Tire 
Protectors. They are the only ones 
that donot develop blowouts or other 

tire troubles—the only ones not responsible 
for nine-tenths of motor car up-keep—not re- 
sponsible for that constant uneasiness about 
the danger always lurking ahead. 

This year the Standard Non-Skid is a new 
big feature and represents important improve- 
ments. It enables the motor car owner, who 
has heretofore been obliged to choose between an anti- 
skid tire and a tire protector, to now procure protection 
plus non-skid, with but little added expense. 

Our Standard Non-Skid Tire Protectors give absolute 
skidding protection, insuring safety on slippery pavements 
—afford a refreshing freedom from the tire anxiety and a 
great deal more pleasure in motoring. 


. 5 
Standard Non-Skid Tire Protector 
(or Plain Tread if Preferred) 

Glass, nails, sharp stones are passed over, never reaching 
your tire. The Protectors are strong, made of excellent 
material and it is impossible for sharp objects to pene- 
trate them under ordinary conditions. ‘They fit over any 
tire, any tread and are held fast by inflation pressure. 
Thousands of motorists use them. Many have Uriven them 
thousands of miles without a puncture and found their 
tires as good as new after long, strenuous months of service. 

Standard Tire Protectors are made of fabric and rub- 
ber, the only known materials on earth of which a protec- 
tor can be made and give absolute satisfaction. If tire 
protectors could be made of leather and other like mate- 
rials and give satisfaction, then the leading tire manufac- 
turers would certainly adopt same, but this is something 
which has proved impracticable. 

For Full Information —®>out Standard Tire Protectors, 
what they are, what they do, what 
motorists say about them—write us without fail today. 


Standard Tire Protector Company 
754 So. Water ; Saginaw, 
Street Michigan 




















Standard 
Non-Skid 


Tread : 























ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS FOR 


‘YOUR CAR 
0 i) 


GRAY & DAVIS 


Dynamo System 








Provides electric light for 
your lamps and charges your 
batteries. Can you ask for 
a greater convenience? 

Absolutely reliable. This Dynamo 
possesses exclusive features found in 
no other system. Small, compact. 


Constant speed. Favors battery by 
putting in ‘‘tapered’’ charge. Favors 
Lamps (exclusive feature) and runs 
lamps without battery. Shunt Wound 
when charging batteries. Compound 
Wound when lighting lamps. 

Order our system for YOUR car— 
also get complete electric lamp equip- 
ment—be up-to-date. Write to-day for 
catalog D, describes Dynamo and illus 
trates our complete line of lamps 

GRAY & DAVIS, 
Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps 
Amesbury, Mass. 
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What Racing Cars 


HE Speedway, the Road Race and the Endurance 
Run are the laboratories in which the strength 
of automobiles is shown 

A 300-mile race will disclose more weaknesses and 
show the need of mechanical efficiency more clearly than 
five years’ use under ordinary conditions. 

Most manufacturers use races and contests to obtain 
publicity for their cars. 

Howard E. Coffin built some of the world’s greatest 
speed and contest cars for much the same reason that 
the Government spends millions of dollars a year for 
powder and shot, that the gunners of the navy may 
learn to shoot. 

His cars were to teach him to build better, stronger 
automobiles. 


He learned in this way things that would have been 
impossible to learn in any other manner. 

No other method would have demonstrated the need, 
for instance, of ten bolts instead of the usual five in the 
spokes of the front wheel. 

The lighter construction had done very well, but in 
the terrible grind of a speedway, or in taking a sharp 
turn at high speed, it was found that front wheels fre- 
quently collapsed—often with horrible results. 

Sometimes pleasure, as well as race cars, are sent at 
high speed around sharp corners, and front whecls go 
down. 

Races demonstrated the need for never-failing lubri 
cation. More than 60 per cent of all the better cars of 
American construction use the system of lubrication that 
Mr. Coffin created. 

Putting a car up mountains and hill climbs, where the 
motor is driven at its maximum speed, while the car, be 
cause of the steepness of the grade, is sent along on low 
gear, will boil water and burn out the cylinders in which 
the cooling arrangement is not absolutely perfect. 

Mr. Coffin learned in such contests things that would 
otherwise never have been known. He has recorded 
these experiences just as a skilled doctor keeps a case 
record, giving a history of the illness of each patient 


Is the Hudson “33” an Experiment ? 

You have probably been told that it is. But do you 
think a man of such skill and experience as that pos 
sessed by Howard FE. Coffin could build an experiment : 

Four famously successful cars! 

He never built a failure. Fach was a sensation and 
leader of its time. Each is a recognized standard car to 
day. 

They have been patterns for other makers. They set 
the standard for their time 

Think you that such a builder could produce an ex 
periment ? 


More than a hundred years ago an astronomer pre 
dicted that at a certain minute of a certain hour of a 
certain day of a certain month of a year, some forty 
years later, a comet would appear, visible to the naked 
eye at a definite point in the heavens. He was exact to 
the second as to the time 

He was ridiculed. He died years before the time for 
the appearance of the comet. His name was Halley. H¢ 
never saw the comet which bears his name. 

Science was the basis of that prediction, and not guess 
work. 


Science is what guides Howard F. Coffin in designing 
automobiles 

The rule of thumb is not in his method of work 

The races his cars were entered in, and in which they 


See the Triangle 
on the Radiator 
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won records, many of which have not since been equaled, 
taught him many things. He knows from such knowl 
edge just as the records enabled Halley to precisely 
name the minute when a comet, which he had never seen, 
would appear. 

Ask yourself again, then, could it be possible for a 
man of such experience to build a car th f is an experi- 
ment ? Se 

Some may admit that there are many ideas in the 
Hudson “33” not found in other cars. They may even 
acknowledge that these ideas seem to be a distinct ad 
vancement in motor car building. 

‘But,” they will counsel, “isn’t it better to wait untila 
year’s demonstration on the road has proven their 
value ?” 

Do you think that sound advice? 

Let us look over the automobile history of the past 
few years. 

Mr. Coffin brought out the en bloc cylinders—that is 
four cylinders cast as a unit—three years ago. In that 
motor he used a two-bearing crank shaft. 

Competition said then it was “bad engineering.” 

“The cylinders,” it was said, “could not be kept cool,” 
and, “A two-bearing crank shaft,” it was predicted, 
“would break under the lightest load.” 

The result forecasts the automobile history for the 
next two years. 

In Europe cylinders cast en bloc is the custom. In 
\merica it is a common practice 

lhe two-bearing crank shaft is found on cars of many 
nakes. 

Other distinctive features of Mr. Coffin’s previous cars 
could be given. The confirming answer of his advance 
engineering skill is found in the designs of many of the 
leading cars of America and Europe. 

They have followed his lead 


Let Us Look Two Years Into the Future 


This year marks another epoch in automobile design 
ing 

It is a time of simplicity 

“Cars to be cheaper” and similar statements have been 
heard for some time 

Prices were actually reduced on many medium-priced 
cars when details of the Hudson “33” were announced 

Have you considered the cause for that? 

Think you that manufacturers became philanthropt 
‘ally generous overnight! 

In face of a rising market of materials and labor, do 
vou think it possible to instantly install factory econo 
mies to warrant such price reductions of from 15% to 
35 % 

Does not this seem a more plausible reason 

The Hudson “33” changes the design of motor cars by 
reducing the number of parts required in the average 
chassis by approximately goo 

It does away with the cumbersome, troublesome fan 

The Hudson “33” thus is lighter and cheaper to build 
by reason of the reduced number of parts required 


Simplicity, accessibility, and extra strength are gained 
also by eliminating much usual mechanical bric-a-brac 

The valves are enclosed dust-proof, oil-tight cham 
bers. The system of using four and five cog wheels 
the front of the motor, which are known as timing gears 
has been changed by Mr. Coffin 

Phe Hudson “33” has but three gears 

With the old design no maker has been able to make 
1 permanent, long-wearing, quiet motor The cogs, 11 
made of steel, invariably jing ind grind, and, if mad 
of rawhide and fibre, soon wear out 
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Mr. Coffin’s design permits the use of steel, and still 
they are so arranged that they are practically noiseless. 
Design alone makes possible this great improvement. 

We could tell many more things in the Hudson “33” 
that are in advance. 

You can see many of them in the car. 

The point we want to make is that the real cause for 
the reduction is due to the fact that makers recognize 
that a newer and better design has been produced, and 
therefore they must quickly dispose of present stock in 
order to build along the new lines. 

Mr. Coffin’s ideas will be found in the cars for 1g12 
and 1913. They will be common then. 

The patent laws do not protect the designer in all de- 
tails of motor car construction. 

Others will be able to adopt a similar fan construction 
as that used by Mr. Coffin. 

Others will have enclosed valves. 

Others will simplify their designing. 

Others will strengthen the frame, like that of the Hud 
son ie 

Others will build cars of better finish and style than 
was customary before the Hudson “33” was introduced. 

These “others” realize that, and so prices on “old 
stock” had to come down to prepare for the making of 
a newer model, patterned after the Hudson “33.” 


The Commercial Value of Happiness 

If this convinces you that the design is to be depended 
upon, carry this thought with your consideration of the 
Hudson “33.” 

The car is built in the newest, most modern automo- 
bile factory in the world. 

The officers of the Hudson Motor Car Company have 
been Mr. Coffin’s associates for years. Some started 
when he started. The cars he designed, and which are 
known to practically every man who knows even the 
least thing about automobiles, they helped to build for 
him 

Such long association, such happy relationship, make 
the do-it-well organization. 

It is contrary to the idea of hurry and hustle—the get 
out-the-cars-at-any-cost plan of which we have heard so 
much 

This relationship of man and men is safety assurance 
to the passenger—low cost assurance to the owner. It 
means well-chosen, thoroughly-tested materials; the best 
machine work the finest machinery will produce, and the 
thoughtful, painstaking attention of workmen, who hold 
their jobs because they do their work well. 

There is a commercial value in such facts to the man 
who owns an automobile 

Inspect the car as carefully as your knowledge of 
automobiles and mechanics will permit 

But don’t forget that your safest guide is the confi- 
dence, gained from what we have said which can easily be 
substantiated by investigation, that you have in the skill 
of the designer and the integrity of the builder 


> 


Isn’t the answer the Hudson “33”? 

The “33” is furnished in three models 
Touring Car, $1,250 
Pony Tonneau, $1,300 
Torpedo, $1,350 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, gas headlights, generator, 
tools. etc. An extra equipment including Strathmore mohair 
top, Prest-O-Lite gas tank, Bosch duplex — system, with 
famous Bosch high tension magneto, for $15) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


6060 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 28 
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She ° To the Mormons 


(Concluded from puge 28 


that there is a conspiracy to break faith . 
with the Government on the matter of e ew ite at 
polygamy, the portraits of seven men are 
SHOE printed, an accompanying text describing 
them as seven Apostles in a governing - & 
LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE body of twelve, who, being banded together 
> to teach and reestablish polygamy, jeop- hnion ul 
ardize the Mormon pledges. Not only do 


none of these seven men influence Mormon 


destinies, as set forth, but five of them (Patented) 


have been long dead and two have been 


Py : 
long disfellowshiped. In the midst of the with } 


article, indeed, in widely separated sen- 
yn Closed 





tences, the demise of three of them is 

noted; all belonged to a generation that 6é 

has now largely passed, and their places The New 
. i ¢ wo e 

have been filled for from seven to fifteen Idea in 

years by men of a newer generation against 99 

whom no complaint has been made, and Comfort 


who have a keen regard, as I fully believe, 


for the pledges that should keep the Mor- 
The Speed mon policy in accord with its plighted faith. 


Proving that polygamy is now rampant 














Button in Utah by printing the pictures of homes : 
Full Round, High Toe Short Effect established long before the manifesto was eae Gist, oo a eee , j 
Tan, Black or Patent issued has been a favorite device that has = san A 


deceived many not fully informed as to 


Get as much shoe value as : or 
the Utah situation. 


your money will buy—Be 
sure the name Florsheim is 
inside your next pair of UST so a magazine—Everybody’s”— 


Oxfords. “Can’t-gap”’ in- ey “visualizes polygamy’s present peril” by 
gap n picturing the homes of Joseph F. Smith, 


Mormon Political Conditions 








steps, Hugtite’ heels and the Mormon prophet. Utah people, cf 
Natural Shape” lasts add to course, resent this portrayal, for, without 
the worth but nof to the price. regard to creed, they recognize that the 


last of these homes was established more 
Ask your dealer about The Florsheim than twenty-seven years ago—six years be- 
Shoe, or send the amount, and we wiil ’ : a : 


























have our nearest dealer fill your order. fore 1890, which made as sharp a dividing | 
line between the future and the past in | 
Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 Utah as the surrender of Lee in the con 
troversy between North and South. They | 
Our booklet, ‘‘’ The Shoe- recognize that the youngest wife in them | 
man,"’ shows ‘‘A style forany has sons who are grown men, and that 
taste —a fit for every foot."’ Smith himself has already outlived the 
Biblical allotment of threescore years 
The Florsheim Shoe Company and ten. ; 
Chicago, U. S. A. In polities the Mormons have rarely in- E 
deed had a chance to choose between candi- E 
Vey — — a dates except under the conditions that one 





or more have been afield with platforms 
and policies which, if enacted into law, 
would spell Mormon disfranchisement and 
annihilation. Heeled in as a flock of sheep 
might be by coyotes on the range, they have 
attained their present unhealthful political 
compactness quite as fully by pressure 


from without as by blind subjection to 
leadership within. 

The result of this compactness has been 
| : that clever politicians who are Mormons 
Bs . Bee Ginn 








have been able to organize the Mormon 







































































fear of the Gentiles quite as completely as 
the same kind of politicians, without, have 
been able to organize the Gentile hatred of 
the Mormons whenever they have been able 
to stir it up. Bad men, in consequence, 
have gone to Congress; progress has been 
hindered; and for intelligent Mormons to 
find a common cause in the industrial up- 
building of the country with unembittered be 
fxr Gentiles has been made increasingly diffi- y- 
Jor Name a. Sen | ' 5 . ’ . 
PARIS That the Mormons have made a perfect Crotch 1S closed like a pair ot drawers. 
2! score in cleaning up their polygamy prob- 
P lem, they can not truthfully claim; com- is i 
on every Garter apo me =p tage ° : . 
oii plete obedience to the edict abolishing it All of the union suit comfort at the waist. 
25F-f50Ff was not to be expected without the in- N S : : ‘ 2 
; voking of police powers and the adminis- > > 7 _ ‘ . 
ek eee ee ee eee one of other union suit discomfort at the 
S "an vn tes we Mores tardily organized, perhaps, have long been . a ‘ pee 
a i . a = at work, and recently more aggressively crotch. I erfect convenience. 
dé CHICAGO. U.S.A. at work, punishing offenders who have 
= tried through various subterfuges to avoid a " ij ‘i hes . 
the manifesto. One such method—that of Notice W here the bottom of the fly ends, 
lepending on a construction of the mani- . a . . 
H x N ia on asin tanlting ts apptlontion fo the United and think how much this will add to your 
 s/ : | States—resulted seven years ago in the > ° ‘ . 
SILK disfellowshiping of two Apostles. Another comfort in a union sult. 
f ‘ such method, depending upon the secret 
j connivance with a private agreement un- rrst. - ~ 
VW, cack ter aie Seciesh evsensiny, gueuibed This crotch not only gives greater comfort " 
= 7 disastrously for four members of a single F d . : 
4 powerful and reactionary chureh  fam- because 1t does not gape open, but its ‘ 
——_ ily, through a period of from six to a a 7 5 é 7 
Ask your dealer nee eee a elasticity in the crotch makes it adjust itself 
to show vou the new line of | The Purpose of the Letter ae Z 
Cheney all-sill, tubular, re- FP UIESE were the unfortunate contrib more easily to the body everywhere. You 
versible, pin-prool cravats. tions of the Mormon side to an awk- : - : ? : 
ne en So tes, | ward reconstructive period. When, often can get a better fit than you have had | i 
ae ecin: male” sgt detonate | through Mormon action, and sometimes * , : t 
and patterns. For summer | through Gentile disclosures, such cases be betore in underwear é 
hg “ ie a 2 — |} came public, opportunities were offered of P Fe 
wi iB ip leet tr Wises which full advantage was surely taken. er 
Se uk aad ii ren ly | For home consumption, where there was Ask your dealer to show you the be 
gat 4 “ ee er . avender, | perspec e and view-point, one kind of lit- ¢ S ‘] 
light reseda and Alice. | eee ee eee ° . . tk 
Our cravats are ma <n ENEY a oe provided; fos the — trade new White Cat closed crotch union Ea 
a are mar ! HENEY another, and if Mr. Roosevelt’s letter can A 
} SILKS’ in the neckband result in spreading generally the concep P ° ° a ’ 4 ° 
i CHENEY BROTHERS in ak Carmen ennditions that née mam sult. W rite us if you can ¢t find if. 


Silk Manufacturers 


: . erally prevails except in a small enven- 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street j | 


New York omed circle in the Far West, it will do 
much toward closing channels’ through COOPER UNDERWEAR C0 K h Wi 
which innocent suspectible persons are now *9 enos a, 1S. 
fraudulently imposed upon It was for 


— this reason that he consented to prepare it 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’s »G in ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
1D 
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OLEPROOF” for men ae for. women are soft— light weight—stylish— 
attractive—and perfection in fit. 


They are made i in twelve colors, ten eiehts and five grades for men— 
two colors, two weights and three grades for women. 


The best of these grades will grace any ball room. They are sheer, silky and 
soft as any cotton hose ever made, yet six pairs are guaranteed six months. 


Holeproof i in Silk for Men and Women—Guaranteed 


Holeproof for men may he had in silk at $2 for three pairs guar- 
anteed three months—and in silk for women at $3 for three pairs, 
guaranteed three months. 


Don’t judge Holeproof by common guaranteed hosieries. . Hole- 
proof is the original. Thirty-eight years of -hose-making experience 
go into every pair. 


We use only the best Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton, costing 
an average of seventy cents per pound. Some makers pay only thirty 
cents. Our yarn is long-fibre, light weight and soft but strong. 
Cheap yarn is cumbersome, heavy and Coarse—so are common guar- 
anteed hosieries. 


We spend $55,000 a year just to inspect Holeproof Hose—merely 
to see that each pair is without a blemish. You can depend on the 
genuine Holeproof—wear them on any oceasion and have trim-looking 
smoothly clad ankles and ‘feet. Dancing pumps cannot wear holes in 
the ‘heels or the toes. 





Gee Your Hose bnsured? 


The genuine bear the trade mark and the signature of Carl 
Freschl, Pres., shown below. Always look 
for this identification. If it is not on the 
toe of each pair the hose are not genuine 
—no matter who says so. 


Prices range from $1.50 up to $6.00 for 
six pairs, guaranteed six months, 


The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
‘town. We'll tell you the dealers” names on 
request, or ship direct where we have no 
dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Write for free book, ‘‘How To Make 
Your Feet Happy.’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
856 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wt HAVE still about one hundred copies 

of a pamphlet, printed some months ago, 
summarizing the laws of Massachusetts govern- 
ing the investments of savings-banks and trus- 
tees in that State and containing a list of legal 
investment securities. Massachusetts scrutinizes 
such investments closer than any other State. 
To the one hundred who ask for them first 
these pamphlets will be sent without charge. 


B. & M. Bonds for Savings-Banks 


KF REQUENTLY, on this page, the stand- 
ard of investment safety set by the 
Massachusetts law governing the holdings 
of savings-banks in that State has been 
referred to. Just what specific securities 
are held under this law? Lately a state- 
ment was issued which showed the propor- 
tion of* Boston and Maine Railroad bonds 
held by Massachusetts savings-banks. Of 
the total outstanding bonds, comprising 
ten issues, maturing from 1921 to 1944, 
and bearing interest at from 3 to 4% per 
cent, these banks hold a little more than 
one-third. Here are the figures: 


8 banks hold $ 198,000 out of $ 5,454,000 3s. 
a cs 070,000 3,500,000 3 '2s 
os 6,166,000 * 14,419,000 4s. 
107 5,837,000 “ 18,700,000 4+2s. 


Total held by all banks $14,27 1,000 out of $42,073,000 


Some Safe and Sound Bonds 
—— in this list are suggested for 
the investment of trust funds, and 
are legal investments for savings-banks in 
New York. The list is from the March 
18 issue of the ““Bache Review” 


Quoted to 

Yield 

A. T-& eo cs aks: ah see 560 4.08% 
aes ae 1958... Nees See 4.14% 
ii, § Noein Gen. Me 1907. ......:- ..4.04% 
Chi., R. I. & Pac. Ref. 4s, 1934 Sins 6s 
New York City 444s (new) 1960.......... 4.15% 
Union Pac. Ref. 4s, 2008 , er 


Below are named well-secured railroad 
bonds with better yields, which are rea- 
sonably safe as to principal: 


Quoted to 
Yie 
C. & O. Gen Mee. 4s, 1992.... 4.45% 
Missouri Pacific Coll. oe 1917. a 4.76% 
Seaboar ir Line Gold 4s, 1950 4.80% 
Southern Pacific weet. 4, 1985. 50 4.25% 
Western Maryland Ist 4s, 1952 4.76% 


$100 Industrial Bonds 


_ lists of railroad bonds available 
in $100 pieces, and compiled by the 
“Financial World,” have been used on this 
page. Below are seventeen industrial is 
sues that the small investor may be in 
terested in: 

imerican Gas and Electric collateral 
trust 5s, due 2007 sonded debt. 
000, subject to call after 1912 at 110 and 
interest. 


$6,282,- 


{merican WNteel Foundries first mort 


gage 6s,due 1935. Sinking fund, beginning 
1916 
3 per cent of bonds issued and outstand 


at par and interest Not less than 


ing each year; outstanding, $2,662,000 

Denver Union Water first 5s, due 1914 
Subject to call on 30 days’ notice at 100 
and interest in lots of $500,000, or at any 
time at 105. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company first 5s, due 
1935 Secured on the Phillipsburg and 
Easton plants. Subject to ll at 105 and 
interest Manufacturers of drills, air con 
pressors, rock drills pneumatk Loos, et 


Lackawanna Steel Company first con 
solidated 5s, due 1923 Convertible into 
common stock at 100 up to April 1. 1915 


Authorized and outstanding, $15,000,000 


Lincoln Gas and Electric first onsol 
dated gold 5s, due 1941. Gas franchise 
granted in 1872 for 21 vears, perpetual 
thereafter. Electric franchise perpet 
Laclede Gags Light Cor pany rst ) 
1O19 outstanding $10,008,000 4 firs 
er ipon entire property 1 ! 

+, 

o 


a divisional mortgage of $125,000, for the 
retirement of which .an equal amount of 
this issue is reserved. 

New York Air Brake Company first con- 
vertible gold 6s, due 1928. Convertible 
into stock at par any time before 1914. 

United Box Board Company collateral 
trust 6s, due 1926. Authorized issue, 
$1,750,000, of which $122.405 have been 


Average Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 





retired; 
issued. 
Welsbach Company collateral trust sink- 
ing fund 5s, due 1930, Authorized issue, 
$7,000,000, secured on all property and 
estate, real and personal, rights, fran- 
Outstanding, $6,526,000. 
United Gas and Electric Company of 
New Jersey first mortgage collateral trust 


$447,600 are held by trustee, un- 


chises, ete. 








Financial Pyramiding ; 


a Warning to Investors 


By FLOYD W. MUNDY 


Of James H, Oliphant & Company. 
Earning Power of Railroads 


YMALL groups of capitalists are fre 
KD quently found to control, through a 
relatively small investment of capital, large 
systems of railroads where scores of mil- 
lions of dollars of bonds of such railroads 
are placed in the hands of bona-fide in 
vestors who have no protection against 
reckless financing or imprudent manage- 
ment on the part of the small group in 
control, although such may result in the 
impairment of the safety of their invest 
ments. The amount actually invested in 
a railroad might be $100,000,000, repre- 
sented in securities by $10,000,000 of stock 
and $100,000,000 of bonds and other fixed 
interest but non-voting securities, and not 
only the market value but alse the in 
trinsic value of the $100,000,000 of non- 
voting securities might be placed in jeop- 
ardy by the imprudent financial operations 
of a few who own control of the $10,000,- 
000 of capital stock. 

To illustrate the dangers besetting in 
vestors from financial pyramiding, even as 
this applies to investors of underlying 
bonds, I may properly refer to the Rock 
Island Company. In 1902 the mileage of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie Rail 
way system approximated 5,500 miles of 
road. The net capital stock outstanding 
against this mileage was about $75,000, 
000 high-priced, high-grade stock, 
a market value of, approximately, $100 
000,000. To become captains of the rail 
road industry it became necessary in the 
case of this company for the would-be cap 
tains to invest not less than, say, $50,000,- 
000 to control 5,500 miles of road. 
trol of this mileage was, in fact 
and subsequently retained by means of a 
financial adjustment whereby about $200, 
000,000 of new securities were issued in 
exchange for the old capital stock. A 
newly formed railroad company purchased 
the entire common stock ($29,000,000) of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
Company, issuing bonds and stock to make 
this purchase. The Frisco purchased prac 
tically all the stock of the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad; the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad purchased the 
majority of the voting stock of the Evans 
ville and Terre Haute Railroad; 
in other companies was acquired and the 
pyramid was complete In December, 1909, 
the St. Louis and San Franciseo Lines 
were divorced from the Rock Island Lines 
so the control no longer rests with the 
Rock Island Company 

When the Rock Island Company was in 
corporated it was provided that the hold 


having 


Che con 
acquired 


interest 


ers of a majority interest in the preferred 
stock about $50,000,000 par ilu f 
this company were entitled to elect the 
majority of the Board of Directors; thus 
the ownership of the majority of the pre 
ferred stock of the Rock Island Company 
carried with it the absolute ntrol of the 
companies above ion On J 0 
1909, the iggregate mileage ntrolled ] 
rectly bv the owners f the mai ot 
the R I nd Con ny’s preferr toch 
~mMoul nT ry ] t< 15.000 miles 
the mileag f the stem was 5,500 miles 
in 1902 Of course. t , ise in n 
iwe was ymplished by I 
wt 


Author of * The 


If it be granted that the value of a bond 
of a company, even though it be adequately 
secured, can be greatly injured by the im 
pairment of the company’s credit, and if 
it be granted that a company’s credit can 
be greatly impaired by reckless or unwise 
financing, then the significance of the fol- 
lowing statement is at once apparent. 

rhere follows a statement of the securi- 
ties outstanding on June 30, 1909, held by 
investors who had no naaaaae voice in 
the management of the affairs of the: com- 
panies forming on the date mentioned what 
was known as the Rock Island-Frisco Sys- 
tem of railroads i 


June 30, 1909 
Bonds and Other Fixed-Inlerest Obligations 
Rock Island System $289,275,880 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R 256,705,152 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R 48,828,348 
Evansville & Terre Haute R.R 10,831,000 
$605 640,380 


Minority Stock 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (not ex- 


change $4,613,300 
St. Louis & San F reve isco R.R ‘pid "stocks 21,000,000 
Chicago & East. lil. R. pfd. ‘not exchanged 2,619,000 
Evansville & i % laute R. R. pfd. and 

common 2,021,807 


$30,254,107 
Total all securities $635,894,487 

It will be seen from the above that to 
1 considerable extent, yet within certain 
limitations, the value from an investment 
standpoint, of over $635,000,000 par value 
of securities, rested upon the wisdom of 
the financial policy and the character of 
the management of a group of capitalists 
who controlled the majority of the $50, 
000,000 preferred stock of the Rock Island 
Company. This preferred stock never has 
had a total market value of $50,000,000, 
and at one time its total market value was 
$10,000,000. 

[ desire again to emphasize the fact pre- 
viously asserted that bonds must be valued 
by the company they keep. The time-worn 
argument about the partner and creditor 
is quite as urgently advanced in selling a 
low-grade bond as in selling a high-grade 


bond. We are told by the vendor of bonds 


hat the stockholder is a partner and takes 
the risks of the business. while the bond 
holder is a ereditor and holds a mortgage 
mn the assets of the stockholders. This is 


juite true, but the cases are too numerous 
investor might, te 
consider the finan 
earning capacity of the 
mpany whose stoc k he holds as a part 


to mention where the 
advantage, 


il resources and 


his greater 


ner, and the financial resources and earn 
ing capacity of the company which is 


lebtor to him as a holder of its bonds 
The position as a partner in the business 
of the Pennsy vania Railroad is far pref 
erable to the position as creditor of the 
Waba Pittsburg Terminal Railway And 
so far as relates to risks assumed by the 
partners, it is found that in the case which 
I illustrated of the company with $100 
000.000 of nds and $10.000.000 of stocl 
itstandi! the bondholders would stand 
suffer th rgest part of the loss, if 
ibles shoul rtake the company 

n though the tockholders should lose 
itever mone thev might have invested 





5s, due 1922, at 100 and interest, 
5 per cent. 

Colorado Springs Light, Heat, and Power 
Company of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
first and refunding mortgage 5s, due 1920, 
at 94% and interest, netting 5.75 per cent. 

Leavenworth Light, Heat, and Power 
Company of Leavenworth, Kansas, first 
mortgage 5s, due 1923, at 96 and interest, 
netting 5.40 per cent. 

Lockport Light, Heat, and Power Com- 
pany of Lockport, New York, first refund 
ing mortgage 5s, due 1938, at 95 and in- 
terest, netting 5.35 per cent. 

Citizens’ Gas and Fuel Company of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, first refunding mortgage 
5s, due 1960, at 961% and interest, vield- 
ing 5.25 per cent. j 
Rlectri« Light and Porre r 
Company first mortgage 5s, due 1936, at 
934% and interest, netting 5.50 per cent. 

Vew Orleans Railivay and Light Com- 
pany of New Orleans, Louisiana, refunding 
lien 5s, due 1949; market about 93° and 
interest, netting 5.50 per cent. 


netting 


Consumers 


For You Who Lose 


READER of COLLIEeR’s, who says that 
£ he was on George Graham _ Rice’s 
sucker list, has sent us the advertising 
circulars of a monthly magazine contain- 
ing the first instalment of Rice’s own story. 
Rice has, in an author’s foreword, set down 
some true and impressive words about 
those who fall for quick-profit fakers. 

Jacob Herzig is Rice’s real name. As 
a member of the curb brokerage firm of 
B. H. Scheftels & Co., he was arrested last 
November in a raid by the Post-Office au- 
thorities. Previously he was a promote? 
of Nevada gold mines that were no good, 
active head of a trust company at Gold- 
field, and a successful race-track tipster. 
In one sense, he speaks with authority— 
certainly he speaks from  experience— 
when he says that ‘the instinct to specu- 
late is so strong in American men and 
women that they choose to take a chance 
regardless of the fact that at the outset 
they already half realize they eventually 
must lose. 

As a speculator, have you any chance 
at all? This is Rice’s answer: 

“In playing the races you have only one 
chance—you ean lose. 

“In margin trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange, New York Curb, Boston 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, and kindred institutions, 
experience among stock-brokers proves that 
if you stick to the game you have only 
one chance you can lose.” 

Three Paragraphs of Quotation 
Tas the “Financial World” of New 
York, March 11: 

The Oxford Linen Mills. foreed into a 
corner by an investor regarding the analy- 
sis of its financial statement made by the 
‘News Bureau,’ and which was re 
published by CoLLrer’s WEEKLY, replied 
with the usual excuse which promoters 
find so available when they can not o1 
dare not cite facts The treasurer of the 
company wrote 

‘The “News Bureau” is, like a good 
anxious for ad 
vertising, and if you do not advertise with 


hex 


them they will knock you any way 1ey 
can.’ ” 

rom the 
March 16 


Boston 


many other publications, 


Boston “News Bureau 


Ever since March 28, 1910, when, afte! 
getting along without it for twenty-three 
years, we opened our columns to advel 
tising, we have been waiting for the cheer 
ful idiot who would say that it was nec 
essary to advertise in the Boston ‘News 
Bureau’ to avoid being knocked. \ rat 
bliss it is to find him in the treasurer 0! 
one of the propositions of the St ng 


Debenture Corporation!” 


* Available in $500 piec 
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Saving 


a portion of one’s income or wage 


Is Necessary to Success 


The proper disposition of savings 
is as important as the act itself. 


The saver should buy for cash 
only, in which case his success is 
a question of proper advice. 

With proper advice he should not only 
secure income from investments but a 
gradual appreciation of principal—due 
first to a proper initial investment, and 
thereafter to the timely shifting of 
investments, 

The question of what class uf security to 
buy and when to buy is all important. 

We have made a study of these ques- 


tions and our experience is yours to take 
advantage of. 


Send for our paper on 
“Shifting Investments” 


SCHMIDT & (JALLATIN, 


111 Broadway, New ap 


J. Prentice Kellogg Members of Ge vidt 





Frederic Gallatin, Jr. \ the New York Siete ellatin 
Chas. H. Blair, Jr. Stock 


Wm. A, Larned Exchange 














New York Real Estate 
Security Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 


This Company offers at par and interest 
its 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds, in denomi- 
nations of $100—$500—$1,000. These 
bonds are tax exempt in New York State 
except as to inheritance. 

The investor is assured: 

FIRST—Of a reasonable income rate on 
his investment consistent with safety. 

SECON D—Of the protection provided by 
a mortgage covering all assets of the 
company, present and future, and the 
assets represented by the capital stock 
of the company. 

THIR D—Of an expert and efficient man- 
agement that invests conservatively in 
real estate that offers the best returns. 


Assets - ~- $10,000,000.00 
Capital - - $3,950,000.00 


Write for Booklet **C. W.”’ 











1898---1911 


John Muir & (Co. 


Specialists in 


Odd Lots 


Brokers in any number of 
shares, 1 to 1,000. 


Send for Circular F—<««ODD LOT'S’’ 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 























How the Tax - Collector 
Pays You 6% 


For $500 or more you can buy bonds issued by 
Oklahoma City, Okla., whose City Treasurer will 
pay you 6% interest on your money every Sept. 15, 


Tax Lien against central 










f Oklahoma 
for its Oklahon 
Cit enter of the State, entered 
by e esior th 
be on preety at only six-tenth 
of one value 

Ye » due any year 1912-1920 inclusive. 


Write for “Descriptive Circular” concerning legality, city 
statistics, etc. Our personal attention to every inquirer. 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
206 Rialto Building 27 William Street 
St. Louis, Mo. New York 








\ Ask your dealer for 


E. C. VENTILATED 
SHOES 


And be comfortable 
this Summer 


Dealers wanted everywhere 
Address for cata 

ENGEL - CONE SHOE co. 
4 New St., East Boston, Mass 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE 











MENTION COLLIER’S 


With the Army 


(Continued from page 17) 


out. Probably seventy-five of them were 
strung along the road in the next half- 
hour, and although camp was _ pitched 
about ten miles out, a few of them never 
did get there. These men were all regu- 
lars, and in war-time hardened soldiers are 
expected to march with full field equipment 
twenty miles a day. Suppose this had been 
war and (as would be the case) the regi- 
ments had been raised to war strength with 
almost an equal number of raw recruits? 


The Dangerous Recruits 


T the very time,” as an officer in another 
brigade said to me, “that we are put 
up against the real thing, our efficiency is 
reduced one-half by having piled on to us a 
mob of undisciplined men. You can not 
make a soldier in a day. You can’t impro- 
vise an army. I’ve got men here now”’— 
he was sitting on his tent cot and he 
nodded down the company street—‘I’ve got 
recruits here now who don’t know any more 
about a rifle than I know about some ex- 
quisitely complex scientific instrument. 
They couldn’t even load one. They don’t 
know how to take care of themselves under 
the rough conditions of actual service. They 
come in here with every disease in the 
world—a lot of them are in the hospital 
now with measles—it’s always the way. 
They don’t know any more about soldiering 
than I know about the nebular hypothesis 
—yet we’ve got to take ’em and digest ’em. 
That’s our system—half your complement 
in time of peace and the efficiency of even 
that cut in two in time of war! That’s 
what they call a nucleus! It’s like a man 
try:n¢ to digest a lot of half-baked apple 
pie—the only thing for him to do is to 
go and lie down under a tree and wait for 
the gastric juices to do their work. But, 
good heavens, you can’t wait in war-time! 
sive you six months—yes! That’s all very 
well, but when war comes—and it will 
come one of these days—with a first-class 
power, just as sure as the sun came up 
this morning, they won’t give us any six 
months. And we’ll get.it—” he threw up 
his hands and waved them helplessly above 
his head. 

“T can see them,” another officer said to 
me as we discussed the same subject, “I 
can see them now—great black headlines 
four inches high—‘Soldiers Run, Officers 
Disgraced!’ It isn’t any joke to me. My 
father was in the army before me; it’s in 
our blood, you might say. It’s my profes- 
sion, my life-work. We give our officers 
the best theoretical training in the world, 
then load them down with administrative 
work, instead of giving them practise in 
the field. Scatter their men all over the 
place at a lot of little, semipolitical army 
posts, kept up without any regard to their 
tactical value. The commander doesn’t 
know his men, doesn’t have the experience 
he ought to in handling the problems that 
come up when large bodies of men, and 
especially those with different functions to 
perform, must be coordinated in the field.” 

The faults of the system have long been 
known to the army and to a small minor- 
ity of the interested public. The average 
American pays little -ttention to the mat- 
ter, as indeed he does to the whole busi- 
ness of national defense, although the army 
costs about $100,000,000 a year. That he 
is not getting his money’s worth, or that 
the army should be a force national in its 
scope, something at once to be responsible 
for as well as proud of, as representative 
of our efficiency as a championship baseball 
team, for instance, does not seem to oecur 
to him. As a writer in the “Infantry 
Journal” (Captain Charles Crawford of 
the Twentieth Infantry) recently remarked, 
“He may have clear ideas about the tariff, 
be an expert on the subject of trusts, and 
even know a great deal about foreign rela- 
tions, but the developments of war have 
stolen a march on him. Surely he needs 
enlightenment, for this country has no 
military policy.” 





The Army Posts are Obsolete 


Mos of these army posts are more or 
i less archaic survivors of the Revolu 
tion, the War of 1812, or our Indian wars. 
There was a time when the army fort was 
really an outpost of civilization, when it 
was necessary. The Indians are gone, and 
gone is the necessity for most of these 
remote except, perhaps, in the do 
mestic economy of the tradesmen who live 
near them. And yet in the remote West 
and in equally inappropriate places in the 
East, wherever a Senator or Congressman 
succeeds in snaring one of these beneficent 
white elephants for the benefit of his con- 
stituents, expensive buildings are put up 
and trooy Ss marooned to spend a good part 
of their time in making repairs and mow 
ing grass. 

| When the 
|} ent mobilization, it was announced 
| twenty thousand troops were to be 
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The Largest Single Accident 
Indemnity Ever Paid 


OHN M. CARRERE was one of the most distinguished architects in 
America. He was the architect of the office buildings of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and alterations of the Capitol at Washington, 
of the Public Library, the New Theatre and other important buildings in 

New York, the designer of plans for the improvement of the civic centers of 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Hartford and other cities. On February 12th while 
riding in a taxicab on Madison Avenue in New York City it was struck by a 
trolley car and he was fatally injured. His death occurred March Ist. 

Mr. Carrere had an accident policy in The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany for $50,000. This policy had a yearly accumulative value, doubled in 
case of death in a public conveyance, and had additional benefits for surgical 
attendance or hospital service. The check reproduced here for one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand dollars sent three days after death was the 
Travelers payment on this policy. 

City life today is so hazardous, the cost of accident insurance 
is so low, it is a mystery why any man should try to get on 
without it. It is as necessary for the man who can carry 


$5,000, as it is for the man who can carry $50,000. 
MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


Write today for detailed information about 
Accident Insurance. 


The Travelers also writes Guaranteed Low 
Cost Life Insurance. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
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REMOVABLE RIM 
ALWAYS QUICK 


You Can Depend on the Rim that has 
Given Saticfaction for Three Years 


E did not “try it” on the public. The Fisk Rim was nght 
before it was sold. Its instant success created 
the demand for demountable equipment 


on touring cars, which led to the 
flooding of the market with rims of 
various types —most of them in 
the experimental stage today. 


HE success of the Fisk Rim is 
due to its speed in opcration, 

its safety, its elimination of stay- 
bolts, special tools and excess 
weight, and its simple construc- 

tion. Remember—Compili- 

cated mechanism demands 
perfect mechanical work and 
provides the opportunity for 

rust, wear and non-fitting parts. 


Send at once for our 
Booklet on Removable Rims 


The FISK RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Department P 
breesonnyay oe Mass. 
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NE tool for driv- 
ing all sizes of 
screws is the idea of 


No. 65. It has four 
screw - driver blades 
—H", 4", Fo" and 346" — 
carried in a magazine in 


the handle, as shown by 
the “ghost picture’ in the 


illustration. 
Made with six-inch shank 
and with one-inch shank. 
Mechanics — electricians 
especially, take to the little 
one like flies to sugar. The 


one-inch shank reduces the en- 
tire length of the tool to 63 
inches. A man slips it into 
his pocket and thinks no more 
about it— until he wants to 
drive a screw, when it’s right 
THERE, on the job, with just 
the size blade he needs. It’s 
mighty handy for working in 
close quarters, too. 




















The six-inch size (entire 
length, 1144 inches) makes 
an ideal screw-driver for all 
home uses. 

The grooved end of shank is 
strengthened by a web of metal. 
Blades are securely held by a 
“Yankee” device, yet are easily 
slipped in and out with the fingers, 

Right and Left-hand 

Ratchet; and Rigid. Ad- 

justments made by a slide 

working across the tool. 


Ask your dealer for 


‘“Yankee’’ 


No. 65 
Magazine Ratchet Screw-driver 


With one-inch shank, 95c 
With six-inch shank, $1.10 


TO THE DEALER 
If by any chance this ad. catches 
you without No. 65 in stock, 
wire your jobber to rush a dozen 
to you at once, 








Free Tool Book for mechan- 
ics and householders, illus- 
trating and describing 66 
kinds and sizes of ‘‘ Yankee” 
Tools. Write to— 


NORTH BROS. MFC. CO., Philadelphia 











Davis, McGrath & Shepard, Arch’ ts, N. 


Stain Your Bungalows 


Don’t paint them. Stain them all 
over, roofs, siding, and 
trimmings, with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The ‘‘painty’’ effect does not harmo- 
nize with bungalow conditions, but our 
stains produce the soft, transparent col 
ors that exactly suit. They cost only 
half as much as paint, and can be put on 
at half the expense. If your bungalow 
is in the woods, away from skilled labor, 
you or your man can apply them per- 
fectly. [hey are made of Creosote, 
which thoroughly preserves the wood. 





Cabot Stains are sold ai , 
the country Send for samples on 
xd, and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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to the border in five days. The Seventeenth 
Infantry from Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
left within a few hours and was in its 
tents, here, three days after the order was 
received. It was the first to arrive. The 
troops from Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, 
almost the same distance away, but buried 
in a sparsely settled country where rail- 
road cars can not be plucked from the 
prairie grass, were not even able to get 
away until the Seventeenth had reached 
San Antonio, and it was ten days after the 


order was given before they came into camp. | 


Fort Russell has been often held up as 
one of the most noticeably obese of ou 
politico-military white elephants. In a re- 
cent article in the “World’s Work,” Mr. H. 
L. Clotworthy, who, in addition to active 
service in the Philippines, has made a spe 
cial study of organization effects, declares 
that for the money spent on this incon- 
veniently-situated garrison, a hotel similar 
in arehitecture and furnishings to the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria could be built with a room 
and bath for each officer and man. 


The Politician’s Interest 
W E were talking of this one afternoon, 
when an officer pointed over toward 
the spacious officers’ houses at Fort Sam 


Houston, a quarter of a mile away. 
“We don’t want them,” he exclaimed. 


“Tt isn’t the army that asks the people to | 
spend all that money. It’s the local poli- | 


ticians who want to spend appropriations 
in their own districts. Our army posts are 
a series of Government parks, with men 


who ought to be learning soldiering spend- | 
ing half their time keeping them in condi- 
tion. They must have their separate water 


system generally,and sewerage system—the 
whole cumbersome outfit must be kept up. 
You can not even go away without leaving 


half your men behind you to keep the place | 


in shape while you’re gone. I’ve seen British 


army men in Hongkong, with their offices | 
and houses in town, going back and forth | 


like any other business men. Put the men 


in barracks—a quadrangle like they have | 


here at Sam Houston, with a single sally- 
port. Then all you’ve got to do when you 
leave is to lock the door and give the key 
to a caretaker. Why, in our post there 
are bachelors who have eleven rooms to rat- 
tle around in. Give them what they need 
and no more. Give a married officer what 
would amount to a moderate-sized city 
apartment, or give them their commuta- 


tion, and let them hunt up their own lodg- | 


ings like other citizens.” 
A young captain broke in here: “Of 
course,” he said, “we couldn’t begin to get 


for our commutation the quarters outside | 


that we get at the post, and all that green 
grass is very pretty and makes a fine place 


for my young boy to play in, but I tell | 


you—and the younger men in the service 


will back me up—we’re ready to give it | 
all up, willingly, if this ridiculous system | 
could be abolished and the time and money | 


it takes spent on increasing the efficiency 
of the army.” 

“The hitching-post” 
sometimes nicknamed, is not only expen 
sive and inconvenient, but it is especially 


system, as it is 


objected to because it breaks the army up } 


into such small units. Fort William Henry 


Harrison at Helena, Montana, for instance, | 


is garrisoned by only a battalion of in 


fantry; a third of a regiment. The same | 
is true of Fort Logan in Colorado. Fort Ben- | 


jamin Harrison, at Indianapolis; Fort Des 
Moines, at Des Moines, lowa; Fort Ethan 
Allen in Vermont, and Fort Thomas in Ken- 
tucky are others spoken of frequently as 
examples of these semipolitical posts. 
When the Twenty-ninth Infantry was 
mobilized at Elmira, New York, last sum- 
mer, for practise at Gettysburg (for two 
years it had been broken up into battalions 
stationed at Fort Jay, Governors Island, 
Fort Porter, and Fort Niagara), the quar- 
termaster’s department had to rake and 
scrape for equipment all the way from New 
York to Indiana. Twelve mules were bor 
rowed from Fort Totten, a dozen horses 
from Fortress Monroe, harness from Wash 
ington Barracks, a teamster from Fort 
Adams, Rhode Island, and so on. The regi 
ment’s officers were scattered all over our 
possessions, from St. Paul to Alcatraz Is- 
land, and Panama to the Philippines. And 
when all was said and done, one man out 
of every four had to be left behind to 
“keep house” while the others were away 


The Scattered Units 


a same is true of other regiments 
The First Cavalry is at Boise Bar 
racks, at Fort Yellowstone, Wyoming, th¢ 
Presidio. and Fort Duchesne, Utah Phe | 
First Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Okla 
homa, the Philippines, and San Francisco. | 
And in war-time these units would be ex- | 
pected to come together under a com 
mander who scarcely knew them, and to | 
achieve at once a regiment ilesprit de corps 
Kleven of the twenty-one regiments of 
our regular army are thus scattered. Sines 
| the Spanish War, to be sure, brigade posts 
|} have been established, and Forts Leaven 
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MOTORIST HELD UP! 


BY A DRY BEARING 


B-Line Gun 


to the Rescue 


Hold-ups of this nature are of daily 
occurrence where motorists travel fast 
or far, and it is never safe to start on 
a trip without a B-Line Oil Gun for 
emergency use. 

All-metal construction; guaranteed 
never to ‘‘leak-back’’; and will deliver 
oil or grease just where you want it. 
The Kid-Glove Gun — Because It Is So Cleanly 
Four styles and seven sizes. $1.75to 
$5.00 of your dealer. Write us for 
Booklet 9 G. 


THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. 


Manufacturers of Reliable Automobile Accessories 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 











Why “Solars” Are the 
Superior Lamps 


*¢Solars’’ are made of 
heavy gauge brass. 

It takes a hard blow 
just to dent them. 

‘sSolars’’” have the 
fewest outside projec- 
tions, which accounts for 
their style, and also the 
ease with which they 





are kept clean. 
You have but to see them with others 
beside them to realize the vast difference in 
quality. 
Whenever one does that he always buys 
** Solars.’”’ 
See Solar Lamps on the highest grade cars 
or send for the catalog show- * 





ing the full line. 
There are Solar Lamps for all 
known motor needs. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. New York City 


Solar Lamps 
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fine finish 


Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional 


f of examination if « 
perb line of singles and doubles Ask for it today. 










SIX SHOTS IN 
FOUR SECONDS 


418 








Safe — Swift —Sure oer ates inch, Genuine 


Imported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full length top rib gives instantaneous sight. Hinged bre 
block, all working parts covered uy; 
and shooter. Taken dow 


snow and dirt cannot get in. Solid steel wall a 
n in ten seconds without tools Black walnut stock 
No extra charge for any feature named. Sent with priv 


lesired. Don’t buy until you have read our FREE BOOK describing this pump gun and our 
l THE UNION ARMS CO., 614 Auburndale, Toledo, 0.,U.5. 4 
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worth, Russell, and Sam Houston and the 
Presidio rank as such, but even here, the 
officers say, the commanders are so occu- 
pied by administrative work and the gar- 
risons by routine that they do not have the 
field practise they should. 

Ina recent article in the “Infantry Jour- 
nal,” Captain John McA. Palmer of the 
Fifteenth Infantry (now maneuvering here 
at San Antonio) pictures the dilemma of 
the colonel of an infantry regiment which, 
instead of belonging to a brigade of in- 
fantry, as it should, is stationed at a post 
and belongs to one of our territorial de- 
partments. He would like to give his regi- 
ment practical field problems instead of the 
tedious old duties, but unfortunately he 
must make a good showing in the report 
which the inspector-general (who happens 
to be an expert on ballistics detailed from 
the coast artillery) will make to the de- 
partment commander, who (being a cav- 
alryman) is not especially interested in 
infantry, in addition to the fact that he 


has a full division staff to keep him busy | 
with everything under the sun except the | 
functions of a brigade commander as they | 


are understood in most modern armies. 


No Time for Tactical Practise 


YO the colonel turns to paragraph 906 of | 


the Army Regulations for guidance, and 
there he finds no less than twenty sub 
paragraphs detailing every conceivable tac- 
tical and administrative duty, from a mi- 
croscopic analysis of the behavior of his 
men to the sanitation of the post, from the 
administration of justice to the manage- 
ment of the post bakery. And in the end 
tactical practise is likely to go by the board. 

The civilian can better understand the 
army point of view, perhaps, by imagining 
our navy operated under some such system 
of detached units—one battleship hobnob- 
bing with the ducks of Chesapeake Bay, for 
instance, another sharing the warm waters 
of some Gulf harbor with the wily tarpon 
—instead of working together as they do 
now, with the fleet as a tactical unit. 

The division mobilized here is, in a way, 
the land equivalent of a battleship fleet. 
That is to say, although it arrived with 
only half its full complement, and was im- 
perfectly balanced (not enough infantry, 
and the supply trains deficient), it yet 
filled fairly well the division specifications, 
which normally call for three infantry bri- 
gades of three regiments each; a regiment 
of cavalry; a brigade of field artillery, con- 
sisting of two regiments; a pioneer bat- 
talion of engineers; a field battalion of 


signal troops, four ambulance companies, | 


four field hospitals, and the headquarters 
necessary for administration. 


A division thus made up, with the| 


proper service of supply, consisting of one 
ammunition train, one supply train (in- 
eluding sanitary reserve and field bakery), 
one pack train and the necessary officers, 
makes a properly proportioned fighting 
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the level and pulls you up on the hills. 


The Abbott-Detroit looks and behaves like a $4,000 
car—it will do anything a $4,000 car will do and do it 
well; and, yet, the Abbott-Detroit will cost you but 
$1,500. The men who build this car are the pick of the 
| trade; they are the men who have grown with the in- 
| dustry—not after it. “The enviable position occupied by 
the Abbott-Detroit to-day is attributable to but one 
thing —the thorough and complete satisfaction of our 
customers, which, incidentally, is our best advertisement 
and business asset. 

The Abbott-Detroit zs standard 
bodying many $4,000 features. 





construction em- 
Standardization means 


Enjoy This Summer—lIn An Abbott-Detroit 


Crank your Abbott-Detroit—throw in the clutch—and spend your Easter in Atlantic City, 
your summer holidays in the Adirondacks, “the 4th” in Pike county. 
National Fair at Toronto, or 1200-miles of boulevard highway on what was formerly the 
Sante Fe trail through Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico. 
| is the car with a pedigree and just chock-full of real reserve power that speeds you along on 


Take in the Canadian 


The Abbott-Detroit 


absolute interchangeability of parts, and every individ- 
ual part of the Abbott-Detroit is exactly like every 
other part of its kind without even one-thousandth of 
an inch variation where that degree of accuracy is 
essential. “The advantages of standardization are 
without number; the disadvantages of its absence are 
beyond estimate. 

The new Abbott-Detroit catalog is a revelation to 
the mechanic informed on correct automobile construction, 
and, to the layman who has yet to ride in his first car, 
it is a handy won-technical booklet of reference. The 
Abbott-Detroit catalog is free. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1,500; Roadster, $1,500; Fore-Door Demi-Tonneau 
(Tonneau Detachable) $1,575; Coupe, $2,350. All Standard Equipment, F.O.B., Detroit 


unit. As far as it goes, it is a suitable | 


fighting machine, with cavalry to recon- 
noiter, artillery to support it, and infantry 
to deliver the necessary and indispensable 
“punch.” 

“And Japan,” as somebody remarked 
to-day, “could put into the field at a mo 
ment’s notice, to-day, twenty-two such 
units at full war strength—twenty-two 
times the force which it has taken us, with 
all this blare of trumpets, to get together 
at half its war strength!” It is of such 
facts that army men are thinking, doubt- 
less, when they say, as a recent editorial 
in the “Infantry Journal” put it, that 
“along its present lines (i. e., of widely- 
scattered units and little maneuvering in 
force) the army is simply an expensive 
luxury for the Government, largely un- 
necessary for the purposes of peace and 
useless for the purposes of war.” And it 
is not difficult to understand the deep in- 
terest which the officers here feel in the 
mobilization of this one first-class fighting 
unit. 

A Complete Working Machine 
“4 DIVISION of this sort,” they will tell 
you, “would be more efficient in meet 
ing an enemy than all the rest of our avail 
able troops. Here, at least, we have one 
complete machine working together, not an 
aggregation of parts. 
“And when you say ‘all the rest,’ it 


doesn’t mean as much as you might think. | 


Our so-called coast defenses are really har 
bor defenses New York and San Fran 
cisco are well fortified, but that wouldn’t 
prevent either city being taken with per- 
fect ease unless there was a mobile army 
ready to operate from the land side. Of 
course, no enemy is going to try to sail into 
the Golden Gate or past Sandy Hook. The 
forts there are merely static defense, so to 
speak, preventive measures. Your enem) 
would land on the Jersey coast, or along 
the Sound somewhere and take New York 
in the reai And leaving out the coast 
artillery, the troops at Porto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Philippines, and those necessary to 
guard the different posts, our entire mobil 
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is highest grade—not only 
fits the leg, but will wear 
well in every part—the 
“Velvet Grip” clasp 
~ stays in place 
until you re- 
lease it. 
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See that 


No. 253 
Ladies’ Diamond Ring, 
Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ mount- 
Np,.i2S- $4.80 a Month J 


BROS & C0. i858 bran. 





of 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 


Dept. D38, 92 to 98 State Street and gentle- 
CHICAGO men’s Watch No. 254—Handsomely carved tine 
hes: Pittsburg, Pa., & St. Louis, Mo Write today Diamond Ring. $7.00 a Month 






Write for our 100-| Z 
containing over 2,000 illustrations o 
Diamonds, Watches, Artistic Jew- 
elry. Every article priced 10 to 20 
r cent. lower than others 
charge for equal value. Let us 
send you a fine Diamond or Watch 
on approval, all charges prepcid. If 
satisfactory, keep it and send us one-fifth 
the price, balance in eight equal monthly 
amounts, 
















AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 











Boston 
Garter 
is stamped 
on the clasp. 
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ba «Sold in shops the 
Os World over, and 
Mm Worn hy Well 


. Dressed Men. 


Sample Pair,Cotton,25c., Silk, 50c, 
Mailed on receipt of price, 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 


oston, U.S.A 





BOOK OF PUZZLES FREE 


Sample “Hello” Puzzle, 15c. 3 new Puzzles 
5c, 12 Puzzles, all different, for $1.00. 





Ask for Catalogue 27 
N. Y. NEWS CO., Dept. 12, 15 Warren St., New York 








WINSLOW’ 
7" Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Supreme in America Sold Round the World 


Catalogues Free 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


7 > 
™ Stocks carried at Worcester, and at NEW YORK, 84 Chambers St.; 
LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue de la 
- Grande Armée; BERLIN; SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia ; 
‘ DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
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Anheuser-Busch Plant, St. Louis. 
Roofing built by the 
St. Louis Roofing Co. 


Cre 50 Years of Satisfaction 





When big roofs are under 
consideration, ultimate costs 
are carefully figured. Barrett 
Specification Roofs win on the 
figures every time and for that 
reason most of the large manu- 
facturing plants in the country 
carry roofs laid along the lines 
of this Specification. 

The enormous plant illus- 
tratedaboveisaty picalinstance. 
Itisthe Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ery at St. Louis, covering 
acres, equal to 3§ city blocks. 
99% of these buildingsareroofed 
with coal tar pitch, tarred felt 
and gravel laid along the lines 
of the Barrett Specification, the 
other 1% being steep or orna- 
mental roofs. 

The durability of these roofs 
has averaged over 20 years and 





the net cost per square foot per 
year of service has been lower 
than that of any other roofing 
material. 

The Anheuser-Busch peo- 
ple have had plenty of time to 
finda better and more econom- 
ical roof covering if there was 
any, for they have been using 
gravel roofs of this type since 
1852 

Whenever the area is large enough 
to set — and architects to look- 
ing up ultimate roofing costs, Barrett 
Specification Roofs are invariably used. 

The Barrett Specification will be 
free request to anyone 

Address our nearest office. 


furnished on 


interested. 


BaRRETT MAaNuFACTURING Company 


a 


New York Chicago, Philadelphia, 

Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg 

Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minne apolis, 

New Orleans, Sexttle, London, England 
Canadian Offices 

Montreal,” T« o, Winnipeg, Van- 

couver, St. joun, 'N. B., Halifax, N.S. 














A Perfect Seasoning 


For Gravies is essential to a good 
dinner. It 
is the test 
of cooking. 







LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Gives that snappy zest which sharp- 

ens a dull appetite. Try it with 

Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 

Salads and Welsh Rarebits. 
A Wonderful Appetizer. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 












For Automobile, Outing 
Nursery or Sick Room use the 


VAC-JAC MAGNUM 


Keeps solid food or liquids 

Zot ten hours; cold, thirty hours. 
No other vacuum bottle made so 

Slarge, as thin glass cannot stand 
the enormous air pressure. 
Vac-Jac walls are metal. No 
fear of broken glass in food. 
nner bottle removed as shown 
in cut, for serving orcleaning. 
m cheaply replaced, if dropped and 
broken. Attractively finished in 
heavy nickel. 


$5 00 EXPRESS 
. PREPAID 
Since perfecting the means 
of sealing vacuum in metal we 
have built many thousand carriers, big 
as barrels for sanitary shipment of oysters, eic., also 
THE VAC-JAC FIRELESS COOKER 
The most perfect of all comaers used from Maine to 
California. Our free book “How to Live Better at 
















Less Expense”’ tells che story; tells the wonderful 
resul Its vacuum accomplishes for the housewife; how 
cereals are prepared with full flavor and nourishing 
quality; how less expensive but 


equally wholesome and nutritious cuts 
of meat are cooked deliciously tender. 

It shows our various cookers with 
single and double compartments for 
home use, and big ten-gallon sizes 
for hotels and hospitals. This book 
will Save you money. Send us your 
dealer s name and we will mail it free. 

VACUUM INSULATING COMPANY 
1907 Peoples Gas Bidg,, CHICAGO 














LYON & HEALY « 
30-87 ADAMS STREET, ye 








willmail, free eirne wie urge 
Catalo g of B nd In im 





ery articlh 
quired by Ban is or Dru m 
Corps, including Uniforms, 
Trim imings, etc. Cont ains in- 
structions for Amateur Bands, Exere 
ses and Scales, Dr aid ajor’s Tactics, 
By-Laws, Selected List of Band Music 
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DVERTISEMENTS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT. 


of Typewriter. Our 
” "Typewriters ar 


TYPEWRITERS 
at toe pats 


ir a 





large branch stores in leading cities. 
We gue srantes for one year g st defect in workman- 
Ww ze and address 


ship and pn 
f nearest f 
Ames rican w riting Machine Co. 
5 Broadway, New York 








PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





“Go on, you guys—fight it out.” 

“That’s the stuff—let ’em fight it out.” 

“Naw, go on wid ver game.” 

“Cheese it, the cop!” 

“TEN dubs.” 

I “Dubs.” 

“No hunehings.” 

“Knuckle down.” 

North, East, South, and West, in free 
spaces and in the tangle of the mob, in 
stolen moments or snatched between the 
piping of the whistle, in a hundred thou 
sand living, squalling groups peacefully 
inclined or resisting persecution, be the 
game what it may or the terms strange, 
the spirit is the same—the eall to con- 
test, that rings the knell of mud and thaw 
ing Ways, and as the hedgehog heralds | 
the tingling spring, announces in twenty | 3 
days the rollicking arrival of baseball and | 
bat. 

“Fen dubs.” 

“Dubs.” 

“Come on, now, knuckle down.” 


army seldom exceeds 30,000 men. And as 
these are always partly new men, only 
about half can be depended on as really 
efficient soldiers. 

“No matter what happens with regard 
to Mexico it would be a crime if this divi- 
sion is ever disbanded. That is to say, it 
should at least be kept as a tactical unit, 


ready to be mobilized when needed, even 


if the troops go back to their various 
posts. Of course, what we should do is to 


territorial dissections and or- 
ganize the army of division 
units, with the work car- 
ried on from one headquarters, as it is 
here in camp, and the brigade commanders 
able to do real field work. They wouldn’t 
check the commissary’s vouchers, but they 
would see that the commissary performed 
his functions in the field. They wouldn’t 
count the number of chipped soup-plates 
in the quartermaster’s storehouse, but they 
would watch how the quartermaster han- 
dled his field-train during maneuvers.” 


give up our 
in a series 


administrative 


A Maneuver Division Post 


he would be too much to expect that 
anything so revolutionary as a complete 
reorganization into division units could be 
accomplished at “Suppose we do 
keep the posts just as they are now,” sug- 
gested a young captain who has given this 


once, 


matter particular study. “Suppose the 
men go back to them after they have fin- 
ished the maneuvers here—if these are to 
be merely maneuvers—what we can and 


ought to do is to keep a division unit like 
this, either although the seareity of 
water is against this country as a ma- 
neuver ground—or in some part of the 
country where the climate permits field 
practise all the year round. Then let the 
different regiments come and do their turn 
of duty here, as a regular part of their 
routine, the division being maintained as 
an administrative and fighting unit just as 
it is now, no matter which regiments go to 
make up its reciprocal parts.” 

There is a good deal more to this story. 
There is the matter of the lack of supply 
trains (the present division could not oper- 
ate without great embarrassment any but 
a very short distance from its base) ; the 
archaic quality of such service of supply 
as there is, with dependence put entirely on 
mules and horses, without assistance from 
motor vehicles—a subject discussed with 
vigor in the last report of the Inspector- 
the more fundamental question of 
the size of the army itself. These and other 
matters must be left until! another time. 

There may be all sorts of honest opin- 


here— 


General; 


ions as to the size our army should be. 
But about this proposition there can be 
but one—that whatever its size our army 


should be as efficient as we can make it 


In Marble Time 


Concluded from page 23 


“Gwan, 1 didn’t.” 

“Sure he did.” 

“Ah, stop your kicking.” 

“He heeled it, didn’t he, now?” 
“Sure he did, Ratty.” 

“Don’t ye stand for it.” 

“T did?” 

“Ves, ve did.” 


“Thump him one!” 
“Tap him one!” 























ou Cant Go . 

Wrong When © 
You Buy A Scan. i 
Thene Ane Five 
' Reasons Why. 
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See Fifth 
Paragraph 





STAR Blades are forged 
from the finest Shefheld steel. 
They are hand made and in- 
dividually made throughout. 
You can’t get a better blade. 
They take a marvelously keen 
edge—and keep it. Many 
STAR blades have been used 


constantlyfor over twenty years. 


STAR Blade Clip is self- 
adjusting. It insures always 
perfect alignment of the blade. 
No other safety razor has this 
necessary device. 


. STAR Lather Cup affords 
ample room for the accumula- 
tion of lather while shaving. 
If you have ever used the or- 
dinary safety razor you know 
the convenience this means. 


. STAR Frame Hinges 
make cleaning easy and quick. 
Fingers are not plastered with 
lather. Razor is always clean. 
Simply turn back the frame 
and run water through i 
Then snap into place again. 


. STAR Guarantee means 
that if you are not satisfied with 
aSTAR youpurchase, you can 
send it direct to us and have it 
replaced or your money re- 
funded, as you wish. You 
take no risk when you buy. 


The STAR must make good. 


your dealer doesn’t sell the 


STAR, write us. 


PRICE, AS $3.75 
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ILLUSTRATED 
Other Styles from $1.50 to $20. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
8-12 Reade St. 
New York City fu 
ary! 


RARE eens AC 
Bee RS Ss 


ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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Guaranteed fi{.color and_wear. 


























RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK: 


TOOTH BRUSHES 


SNS 


s 


YS 


SoM 


< 


senna 
tl 
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Guaranteed hints 


Dintgat Sleeve iS 
eng ths ip ia 





Guaranteed Shirts 
A 


Guaranteed Fit 


In Emery shirts you get your correct measure in a neckband that is PRE- 
SHRUNK and can’t tighten up. You get your own sleeve-length in your size 
shirt ; and a body cut in proportion to neck size—on generous lines insuring 
custom comfort. 


Avoid the dangers of loose 
bristles, use the Rubberset. 


The scientific shapings, the bris- 
tles forever held in hard rubber, 
make the Rubberset the only 
Safety Tooth Brush. 


35c each, individually boxed. 


Berset Dental Cream—the tube with 
the hinged cap —beautifies and cleans the 
teeth antiseptically—25c the tube. 

The use of the Rubberset Tooth Brush together 


with Berset Dental Cream insures perfect care of 
the teeth. 


Sold by Druggists and Department Stores 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 


R. C. & H. C., Props. 
Factories and Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed Color 


Emery fabrics are all tested for color and only those of dependable dyeing 
used. Emery shirts positively will not fade with proper washing. 


‘ Ty 
Guaranteed Wear 
Emery shirt materials are carefully inspected. Emery workmanship is un- 
surpassable. Every detail is tested under a searching system developed in our 30 
years’ experience. 
‘*4 New Shirt Free if this shirt fails in any one of these respects” —is the 
official printed guarantee given with each Emery shirt. 


By all means, Look for Gmery when you buy shirts. 


Write for The Emery Book illustrating and describing styles 
for Spring. Let us fill your order through your dealer. 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia 


Sales-offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
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MERIT is the base of our 
Money Back Guarantee 
on President Suspenders. 
Insist on this Shirley 
Guarantee when you 
buy suspenders. 


A L uxufr td in MERIT is always deter- 


mined by the increase 


( onven i ence and continuance of public 
approval—shown_ by 


But not in Cost our increased sales each 


me season. 
All who would use e/ectric light, 


more electric light, better electric 
light, or cheaper electrig light, can 
do so now. 

Electric light has become “the 
greatest convenience of the age” 
because it can be used everywhere 
by everybody. 


Mazda Lamps 


Double the amount of light 
otherwise obtainable for a 
dollar’s worth of current. 











READ OUR GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY B. 







age ¢ will repair, replace, or 
iF requested) refund your money, 
THE C.A.EOGARTON MFG.CO 

SHIRLEY, MASS. 








PIS Bak 


The one suspender 
7 that takes the strain off - 

the shoulder and makes your 
trousers hang as your tailor intended 
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It is as unwise to move into an 
unwired house now as it is to con 
tinue to live in a house that lacks 
this inexpensive luxury. 





Now is the time to have houses, stores, 
offices and factories wired for electric lighting 
in order to be in a position to enjoy Mazda 
Lamps, electric fans, flatirons, toasters, mo 
tors, and a hundred other necessities to 
summer comfort 

Any lighting company or electrical con 
tractor will tell you how little it costs to have 
wiring done now Ask first of all about 


MAZDA Lamps made by the 


General . | 
Electric oe aly wy 
Com pany light, medium or extra 


heavy, extra lengths for 
Schenectady, N.Y. tall men. 








1718 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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What Is News? | 


@ In presenting this, the second instalment 

of a symposium by the newspaper editors 

\COLGA [ ES, of the United States, COLLIER’S is obliged 
j F i blue- 


to apologize for blue-penciling the 
pencilers. We telegraphed to the editors 
pen wae py or managing editors of one hundred impor- 
tant American newspapers, asking their 
opinion on the question “What is news?” 
The contributions more than filled the 
space set aside for them; and it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to cut some of their re- 
plies down to the most pertinent para 
graphs. The first instalment of replies 
was printed in the issue of March 18; 
others will be printed in forthcoming issues. 


| 






































By D. Prescott Toomey 
Managing Editor, Dallas ** News” 
JEWS is new information about any- 
thing of interest to a large number 
of people. To be real news it must be 
true. The details given must be in faith- 
ful accord with the facts, and the report 
must be free from bias, opinion, or ex- 
aggel ration. 


HEREVER fashionable people 
To be the best news it must record de- h h 2 fed th 
velopments in the larger affairs of man- gather, there you will find the 


° kind—something which has an interest to Columbia car. Its use is a mark of 
Stick Powder Cream everv reader. This mav be a report of a — P ’ P 
? b] ] 
i r : distinction a proof of ones apprecia- 





**One of the THREE 
BEST cars built.’’ 








great scientific discovery, a change in the : jalan 
hap agp the method, the lather government of a nation, or the sudden ap- | tion of the niceties, the refinements, 
is the same—-softening, soothing, pearance of a comet. News runs the whole ‘ ‘ 
the comforts of life. 


sanitary. # | gamut of human and cosmic activity. 
News should be free from an admixture 

of fiction. The tendency to take personal 

news and, by the liberal use of rumor, 


Always best in its lasting abun- 
dance, best in its antiseptic qualities, 

















and best in its delightfully skin- Fy imagination, and illustration, to patch up . 
’ refreshing effect. fy} a sensation is one of the worst phases of The — Motor Car Company 
° sa present-day journalism. This makes it artford, Connecticut 
Do not ill-treat your face worthless to the reader, and its influence Member A.L.A.M. 
and handicap your razor is pernicious. Sensational personal news, 
by using an inferior lather. spontaneous in its origin, is bad enough; . ; 


but when closets are searched for skele- 
tons to dangle before the public, journal- 


Colgate’s is the only lather that 


can be made by three methods istic standards are lowered and the pro- 
with but one unvarying fession is degraded. 
quality. The province of a newspaper is to give 
Tidak tities th any x news, not to guarantee feverish sensations 
for 4 cents. : with every edition. 





COLGATE & CO. (1.356 News is a commodity, in that it is pur- 

Dept. W, 7 > 2 chased by publishers and by them sold to 

199 Fulton St. > the reader who, in this case, is the ulti- 
mate consumer. The moral obligation to 
sell to the consumer that which he may | 
rely upon as the pure article, is as great 
and even greater in the vending of news | 
than in the case of any other thing which 
is offered for sale. 

The American news consumer has passed 
the point where he must be led by news- 
papers in order to form his opinions. Give | 
him the facts and let him form his own 
opinions. To give him only some of the 
facts, and these in a report colored by the 
opinion of the writer, is morally wrong. 
















































































For Automohile Tops 


By H. S. Whitney 
Manager, “* The Deseret News” 
° ie days when newspapers were mold- 
ers of public opinion are rapidly Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
fading into the past. Ours is an age of NZ Leave no carbon deposit 
pe ggg me ig Apes de CAUTION TO PURCHASERS OF TOPS f~ ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
selves must admit that commercialism ¢ Writes 
governs. The publication of a newspaper, ws vite for Booklet 
|owing to modern developments, now in- Jantasote 4 “The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
volves vast outlays of capital, and no one INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


— =o 











is running a newspaper without a view to ap: aateries OF recognised high and uniform, oe First National Bank Buildi Cinci ; ; 
> ° ° ° ual da duct made ] »y us. Many un- 1 ationa san £ 

profit. How far the news and editorial tt Paap telat iota? re Aso Moo : "123 William Street, New York city’ oe 

nerease their pr i W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 


“0 s of a paper are i enced by com- Gtevine seatietela 10 : Ly _P. i 

FLEXIBLE th B h |‘ lumns of a paper are influenced by e ; rr. ‘ sco, i 
rel aspects s epenc arge 0 vurchaser’s yense. To the average person these sub 

HANDLE I oo rus mercial a | “t must depend larg ly uj ‘es : ome when new look the ave Pern raboeh o ¢ “IMPERATOR” 





scrupulous deale:s misreprese 


























































































; ; the owners of the paper. If they are high- M L hl 
with its te eee es nary ve minded, fair, and of the class which makes C aug IN S$ POCKET LIGHTER 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of the . ‘ } eee . et ary TO USE THIS ; tres , : : ; 
id fi ami tl a up _the best of « itize nship, the editorial See that this LABEL ON Dealers received ; Strikes fire without matches; lights your pipe 
gums —avoids friction eeps the gums policy need not be feared label is on th Tees ibels fas sigs yo ‘ hag. a fate. 
rfect, healthful condition. Enables you to : agen dibcadleeas ih enny tol or cigar, your gas stove or gas jet; operate: 
a « eiliter euch than usual . Publishing an ideal newspaper, one | lop to prevent | @ Fis cle So an with one hand; fits the vest 
use ; sual. ‘ i rB ‘r fraudulent sub- +3 
The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-ticreach every found don the te u hings of Bowl , Gree- | pm cuse & not ; poc ket. No electricity ; no 
crevice in and between all the teeth —cleans every levy, Bryant, and Raymond, is beautiful in } using them batteries; no wires. Makes 
tooth gr noel A —_— Tooth a r theory, but it is difficult to work it out 1000 lights with 60 drops of 
ese two exclusive features stamp it the idea . a tree " ’ mans Sa nee i Nee * hee . 
sanitary brush. “The brush with a purpose.” Packed | 1” day like the present cholarship in | PANTASOTE is super hairs for many _benzine or gasoline fill 
in an individual yellow box, which protects against | reporting news seems to be relegated to the reasons—two in par r, th possibility of clea it again and get 1000 more 
ya raeentee, Ene. SEs. rey = phy-lac- | yealm of things forgotten Agrees tar mpeg bpcastingt Ded ph lights. Lasts for years; more 
zsuaranteed. e replace ‘fective. ‘ a : npur er by « to greas sunlight <i , 
a eS ee Ihe ideal conditions in the handling of s are tires serviceable than your watch or 
Our i ing booklet—“‘Do You Cl Brush i é ing j 
¥. ro é .. ae ag ee it news ought to be those based on David . fountain pen ; less bother and 
our Teeth’’—is yours for the . jor it. ; s 
. ~w %y Crockett’s old saying: “Be sure you are | cheaper. A Perfect Wonder. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO.,170Pine St., Florence, Mass. | 5; ..¢) then oo ahead.” but unfortunately Sent to you prepaid upon receipt of on 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes _ ie ie a? : llar, or by registered mail for $1.10 
there are few David Crocketts who print THE PANTASOTE CO. 
newspapers in these days The motto 50 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK a . McLAUGHLIN 1 SALES COMPANY 
A Genuine Panama For $1 00 | rather seems to be, print first, verify after Office 623, 705 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. | 
An Introductory Bargain ward. The striver after ideals, he who], a . aoe ot REE Sin 
= us eo as some more expen would maintain the old traditions, will still pai se i i ¥ pam 
nama ate, except it is coarse ‘ as " x + y 
nane Vastented avs ine varter be found toiling, even at the risk of being 
aise Aesiinn, Welaks 3 on from called out of fashion, to elevate journalism , 
able, flexible, easily shaped. Worn | by printing news that is clean, reliable C 
like an expensive ee ee Pages conservative and uplifting conducting a 
when trimmed. Our Bargain | journal, in fact, that is built on self-re ‘ 
P ae Introd er 1.00. |: ity ; , . 4 ? . ‘ 
for $1.88. Saal dane spect, as a sure means of commanding thi . j : A cut, wound or aay break in the skin may cause 
“espec F others : , ' ¢ neglect The application of Dioxogen pre- 
$1.00 Mexican Palm Hat respect of other Mam trouble if neglected. The application of gen pre 
For Man Woman or Child a f vents simp le : accidents from becoming serious; Dioxogen E 
Over 75,000 sold to | . By R. S. Colston ae “1 destroys harmful germ-life, thus preventing peng we = 
Warranted genuine hand-wover \ hay ae cana alealin . <. 3 ren as we as 
Mexico from strong palm fibr News Editor. “* Times-Democrat : it is alway efhe ient and is safe for children as well as 
meres aegn woven tn © ‘6s : : ; *‘>rown-ups’” to use. Descriptive booklet, describing 
eg ed “Retafie at 81.00; W HAT is news hat which stands 44 many toilet as well as emergency uses, and introductory | 
our Introductory in ' out and 4 ips the attention ht A et %454 2-02. bottle, will be sent free upon request a, re 
chee 4 it has eaught the scanning eve iat A 
Both hats bere fered sent prepaid + age ~ ° — s . 
ae | please. Write today for Free | which makes us think, talk, a That | aay, . The Oakland Chemical Co., 85 Front St., New York 
> nd Hat : 
Catalog of ‘Mexican and Panama Hats, | which makes more than an impression as 
FRANCIS E. LESTER 0., ‘Dept CH MESILLA PARK, NEW MEX. ! , read the history of the day News no 
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pure 

silk hosiery, soft and 
shimmering—at the price 
of goodcotton. No‘‘near- 
silk’’ about it, either— it’s 
the kind of silk you’d ex- 
pect in only the costliest 
silk hosiery. 


Guaranteed—WNo 
Holes—3 Months 


Ifany pairinthe four-pair, 
$2 box shows a hole within three 
months, we will give you a new 
pair free. That guaranty—orig- 
inal with Phoenix—tells the story 
of perfect manufacture. Phoenix 
Guaranteed Silk Hose comes in 
eleven correct colors. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, we’ll 
fill your order direct on receipt 
of price. 


Women’s 7 5 c 
B f 
4 ya oad $3.00 


Covered by the same guaranty of 
wear—four pairs, no holes, three 
months. Nine stylish colors. 


Phoenix Knitting 


“The Phoenix Muffler 
Works Makers” 
232 BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 




























BUY A PAIR OF 


UTICA 
PLIERS 


Use them a few times about 
the house to hang pictures, 
pull tacks, cut twine and wire. 
You will soon wonder how you 
ever got along without them. | 

At all Hardware and Electrical 
Supply Dealers. Buy no other—get 
your money’s worth. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 


Printed Matter on Request Utica, N.Y. 
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MARINE ENGINES ie 


Have led for 16 years in efficiency, 
dependability and consistent ser 
vice. Noengine so economical— 
so correctly designed and constructed. 
Made in all styles and sizes- 


2 cycle—2 port type 


—2to120H. P. All are reversible and 


Start Without Coanteiens 


Boating is a real pleasure when your 
equipped. Compare the T. & M. witl 
convince yourself of its durability There is 
sold at anywhere near the price embodying 
quality of material and workmanshiy 


Write for ¢ l nd nam f 1 t dea 


Termaat & Monahan Co., Dept. J, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FISHING 
LINES 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








Made for every kind of fishing 
and not high in pr Send 
for Free Samples and cata 
logne Give y lealer’s 
name and ay whe at kind of 

shing you like We will 





nd the right lit 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 18 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conr. 


3h. p. Gile Boat Engine $42 


Bronze Propeller and Stuffing Box included 
30-Day Trial 


Fan n the great Lakes and Both Coasts 
ecified refunde 














» prices on 5, ¢ 
Special Offer to Demonstrators 


Gile Boat & Engine Co., 316 Filer St., Ludington, Mich 
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| the news 
| these 


record of what the world 
only is a report of the 
movements of the exalted personages, the 
men and women who are the principal 
actors in that world; it not only is the 
terse or dramatic recital of the crimes of 
love, ambition, lust, or greed; not only 
the shuddering tale of wreck or ruin from 
storm or fire or steam or explosive; not 
only the account of the rise and fall of 
the power of men—but what they do in 
their might and what in their despair. 
News is the occurrence out of the ordi- 
nary, the unusual result of something ordi- 
nary, and the best news is the story that 
lifts the veil of the commonplace, the crass, 
the sordid of every-day life, and brings 


only is the daily 
is doing; it not 


home the truth that this old world is 
not such a bad one after all. One good 


or unselfish deed recorded, 


the little story 
of one sacrifice that 


may be a hint or in- 


centive for the uplift of the reader to a 
broader view of life, is good news, and as 


more of 
broader _ be- 
greater the good 


makes the views, the 
deeds in the news the 
come the views and the 
done in the community. 


Shooting Up the Old Texas 


Continucd from page 19 


Fame principally through 
words: “Don’t cheer, the 
dying.” 

Foreign navies had long had 
nery experiments with 
The English fired at the 


Captain Philips’s 
poor devils are 


their gun- 
ships as targets. 
Belle Isle in 1900, 


following it up on older crocks, the Hero 
and the Hdinburgh being the last. The 
| Germans have conducted firings on obso- 
lete ships, but nothing so extensive had 


| knew the value 





been done in the American 
“Let’s shoot up the Texas ; 
anyway, 


navy. 
she’s no good 
and we might get some real dope,” 


echoed through the wardrooms of the fleet. 
But no Secretary had yet had the courage 


there were, of 
committees to 


to broach the question; 
course, political and naval 


please. Then Hobson opened the way, and 
Congress voted money to experiment, and 
now the monitor Puritan is at the bottom 


of the sea. That other freak of 
architecture, the ram Katahdin, which had 
never done a day’s work in her life, had 
previously been offered on the altar of 
naval science. But a State-named ship, a 
real live battleship—never! What would 
the good people of the State of Texas say, 
and the newspapers? Fortunately a man 
who understood and who took advice was 
at the head of the Navy Department. He 
of such an experiment, and 
because of Secretary Mever it 


naval 


primarily 


became possible 


The Spotter in the Tower 
errs daily press has exhausted the adjec 
tives of terror and eloquence describing 
the heart-throbs and the 
ing of the poor old ship 


agony of the end 
baptized on her 


death-bed, so to speak, as the San Marcos 

some obscure townlet in the Lone Star 
State It was not the game to sink the 
ship outright This could have been ae 


minutes, but the ob 
ject was to ascertain the individual errors 
of the spotters of the fleet Now in the 
intricacies of the science of naval gunnery, 
fire control is the thing 11 n 
do with extinguishing flames. as an ad 
miral of the old school thought, but simply 


complished in a few 


has nothing to 


means the accurate direction of a ship's 
broadsides. A twelve-inch gun is not aimed 
like a fowling-piece, the gun-pointer knows 


nothing about the distance of his target- 
his business is to keep the gun on the 


target so that it is plumb in the center of 
the eross-wires of his telescope The dis 
tance, the range, is first obtained by means 
f a range-finder—an optical instrument 
never absolutely accurate il couple ot 
ranging shots are then fired, and here is 
where the spotters exercise their judgment 


With powerful glasses they 
jectiles and thev strike. 
up in the air, in the top of the 
mast. the mt al 


follow the pro 
note where 


water s to them in one flat 


plane. The ranging shots strike the sea 
throw up a huge teins of spray, which 
subsiding, makes the slick, and this the 
spotter watches By careful training le 
has learned to estimate in vards how far 
above or below thie target is the slick and 
how much the sights of the firing guns 
should be raised or lowered to make the 
next salvo hit In other words, the spotter 
directs the ship’s fires as though he were 
pointing a hose 
The New Hampshire, the firing ship 
iad all the spotters of the fleet in her tops 
\ salvo of four 12 and four 8 inch was 
fired at a range determined by the fleet's 
| ordnance officer, the actual distance to the 
Texas, of course, being unknown, to the 
spotters It was their business to esti 
mate the needed corrections to bring t 
shots to the spot which the ordnance office 


| wished. The 


spotters’ estimated 
instantly 


corrections 


of the range were recorded, and 





| 
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Floors Made Beautifu | 



















Done in an Hour 
Done for a Year 


Your home can be made more attractive. 








You can 
do it with Old English Floor Wax, which is easily 
applied with a cloth and, if put on according to 
directions, gives a finish that will last a year, be- 
cause it contains more of the hard (expensive) 
imported wax. That is why, on floors, furniture 
or woodwork, 


OLD English 
Floor Wax 


gives the rich, subdued lustre famous in the Old 
English finish ; and that is why Old English outlasts 
other finishes. A pound goes much farther than a 
pound of ordinary wax. A 50-cent can covers a 


large room. If it wears thin anywhere, say in 
. front of your door, you can put a little wax just on 
that spot. With other than wax finish you would 


Send for 
Free Sample—and the Book 


“BEAUTIFUL FLOORS—Their Finish and Care,” 


have to refinish the whole floor. 


: ° é 
which treats on these subjects : ? 
¢ 
Finishing New Floors Finishing Dance Floors e 
Finishing Old Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors o A. S. 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Furniture e BOYLE 
Pine Floors Interior Woodwork o &CO 


Cleaning and Polishing 
Care of Waxed Floors 


Stopping Cracks ~ . 

o Send Booklet 
as i oe? and Free Sample 
A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1923 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, 0. * so I can try Old 

Use ‘‘Brightener’’ occasionally to clean, o English at home. 
polish and preserve all waxed, varnished or ¢ 
shellaced finishes, whether floors or furni- o 
ture. SAMPLE FREE-—it's a boon to every 
good housekeeper. 


Removing Varnish, etc. 








Name... 
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o Address 


My Dealer 








You Owe It to Your Boy 


to consider well his summer vacation. A summer 
of well-directed recreation nay mean 
more ina boy’s development than a 


Steel wh: Rods Slat Ga eee” 
“Tricks and Xe ‘ 


Knacks of Fishing” (VER 


has spent thousands of dollara | 
144 pp BOOK FREE 4 andeight years of study in per- 
Cloth bound, 40 chapters. Your local fecting a wonderfully interest- 
actin saenls deakee hl cies eae a H ing combination of summer 
aR oR lay and work, This is de- 
py free with each “BRISTOL” Rod pur } hol in two beautifully il- 
chased of him during 1911 It is a great lustrated booklets sent on re- 
book given free with the finest rod. Look 
“BRISTOL” on the reel seat, quest. Naval School book for 
ilways on the genuine, 


boys who like the water, and 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


stol > 






























r the name 


a Cavalry School booklet 











. for the boy who likesto ride. 
Give your dealer’s name, so that we can P 4 
supply him with books free, for you The Executive Office A 
The Horton Mfg. Co. Culver, Indiana | ‘ 
56 Horton St Bristol, Conn, Jd 
FE ne rx ay 





To Sake Better Pictures 


Have you reached the point where you are 


Own a Summer Home 


A strong, cozy, portable house for 
outing or a permanent home. Warm 
in winter—cool in summer. Ideal 
vaxe ast for seashore or mountains. One 

DOWN HO season’s expense at summer resort 
pays for it. Put up in a few hours by anyone Frame of 
seasoned lumbermcovering of Kenyon Heavy Duty Fa- 
bric. Weather-proof, vermin-proof, fire-proof. Perfectly 
ventilated. Attractive, and absolutely sanitary. Com- 
plete in every detail. All sizes, 1 to 5 rooms. 


Guaranteed for 3 Years 
Will last ten years with ordinary care. Get 
a KENYON Take-Down House—go where 
you like. Write today for handsome new 
catalog and our low factory 
prices. Dealers Wanted. 


THE R.L. KENYON CO. 
Dept.31, Waukesha, Wis. 


not satisfied with ordinary pictures—where 
you would like an equipment that will 
always give you expert results? If so, it 


is time you knew the 


COERZ ure 


known among experts as the highest 














grade lens that can be bought —unis« 
sally used by war photographers and professionals 
inder difficulties 


amera equipped with the 


who must get perfect results even 
You can have your owr 


Goerz Lens. Ask your dealer, or 


Send for Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras’ 


anyone interested in gawd photography 


C. P. Goerz pow Optical Co., 319. 34h St, New York 











a aT Mae Nongeon: * 7 : Paes. Py eds 


Whether in the zes f st, a8 in the instance of this club—“Old Town ‘War’ Cano Mibwiten 
h juiet f an afterr n’s paddle in some shady stream or picturesque lake, there’s wh« 
althful, inexper sive fun in canoeing nee tried you never lose enthusiasm. Sta ste t, buy an 





“OL DPTOWN € ANOKS 
hrong 


If there t a car your town, organize one sted) an 4 
reasingly popular pastime—a¢ i as the Indians. Free illestrated i eskies wk eanoeing seenes—show 
11d Town Cances’’ for every purpose—every one guaranteed 


Send for it today 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
544 Middle St., Old Town, Ia 

2000 Canoes to choc 
Agents everywhere 
2 es 

C 
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IN ANSWERING THE L ADVET 





as the projectiles struck, the fall of the 
shot was checked from the observing ves- 
sel anchored in line with the Texas. Thus 
the correctness or error of each spotter’s 
observation became a mathematical record. 
In other words, each man was classified. 


The Destructive 12-inch Shell 


OR the purpose of obtaining data of the 
actual effect of modern high explosive 
shells the old battleship became the tar- 
get. After watching the tremendous de 
structive power of these projectiles pene 
trating twelve inches of armor—of course 
old—and exploding inside, Sherman’s ex- 
pression on war seems polite and over 
efféte, and Semenofl’s graphic description 
of the battle of Tsushima appears like a 
censored impression of the swift-moving 
horrors of naval warfare. No pen can de 
scribe it, nor any man paint it. <A salvo 
of ten 12-inch shells, one every thirty see- 
onds, makes in five minutes a perfect fight- 
ing machine a useless wreck, with hundreds 
of lives snuffed out in an instant. The line 
of the enemy becomes broken, a mass of 
helpless, drifting hulks waiting to surren- 
der or to be torpedoed. And _ still it is 
more humane than land fighting, for did 
not the battle of Mukden last thirteen 
days, engage ‘over three hundred thousand 
men in combat, and still it had no imme- 
ey diate effect on the war. The battle of 
SSA ay ‘ ' Tsushima, practically decided in one half- 
‘ ee “vom : ‘ 2 . hour (its aftermath, the capture and the 
sinking of the Russians, counting for 
naught in comparison), brought a speedy 
end to the war. 

Everything naval has its lesson. And, 
although the Texas was an old ship with 
soft armor, unprotected ends, and with an 
old-fashioned conning tower, there was a 
lesson. But it was nothing that the navy 
did not know theoretically before. The 
experiment was like an illustration to a 
book—it brought out the point. 

The authorities permitted the Texas to 
be photographed after firing, and repre- 
sentatives of the press were allowed to 
board her. Hence there can be little which 
can be classed as confidential. The firing 
took place at 10,000 yards. It is supposed 
that with normal impact a 12-inch projec- 
tile will penetrate twelve inches of the best 
armor, which seems to point out that no 
ship can withstand such terrible on- 
slaught. And 12-inch projectiles have at 
the proving-ground penetrated ten inches 
of modern armor at 8,000 yards. A battle- 
ship is a compromise between speed, pro 
tection, and offensive power, and it becomes 
difficult, almost impossible, for the swiftest 
dreadnought to carry heavier armor. Sal- 
vation lies not in armor but in rapid and 
accurate hitting at the very outset of the 
battle. 





Armor Punctured Like Cheese 


| ke havoe of the shells wrecked the con 

ning tower of the old ship completely. 
Its walls of 12-inch armor of the compound 
type were punctured like so much cheese, 


= | and a salvo fired on the second day caved 

NO HILL in its entire side, telescoped the roof, and 
the detonation destroyed everything inside. 

TOO STEEP Nothing but a mass of twisted iron and 
NO SAND B | tubes, engine telegraphs, and the other in 


bent brass. Electric transmitters, voice 
struments needed for the control of the 
TOO DEEP f | ship were literally pulverized. The mani 

kin representing the captain was instantly 
killed, his body covered with wounds, and 
the only survivor was a rooster, who came 
out with a smashed leg but with a lusty 
crow. But the cat died. The first salvos 
damaged the fore compartments, and the 
| bow of the old ship settled in the mud, but 
another salvo broke the bulkheads, and, 
settling on an even keel, the engine and 
boiler rooms were submerged. The total 
destruction of all communications seems to 
point out that it would be well-nigh impos- 
sible for a spotter to exercise his functions 
in a low position, where the blast of the 
exploding gases would soon make him un 
conscious. The masts seemed to stand in 
spite of the hammering, which helps to 
prove that spotting in battle should be 
done high up. Therefore, our ships carry 
the new skeleton mast, for accurate spot 


° \ 
It 1S the Oxygen ting in the first five minutes of the battle 














IN EACH TOWN 

and district to ride 

my TT a sam- 

Model 

“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents spetewtere are Aa money 
fast. Write at ome for full particulars and special offer. 

NO es Y REQU gat until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
anyone, anywhere in the U.S., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
llow TEX DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 

any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the tla yele you may shi: it back to ‘ge at our expense and yow will not be out one cent. 


Low FACTORY PRICES >°::' 


yuving direct of us and hav ag 
bleyele ne oS any 














YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED =e ee 
wiels at mo prices we can make you. We : ‘ ; | . agrtereg gery -e : nor 
cell the Eighent grade § at lowe cae an apy We are satisfied with $1.00 profit in Calox which makes it valuable when the range is still long is the sure 
cone ogg Ahaes BICYCLE ‘DEAL » You ent under your own name plate at double kaw road to victory. But the question arises: 
our prices. Orders filled the day received » you. - “ihe, " ° 
SECOND H HAND BICYCLES. Madiet wueiver tate nde Chicago retail will 1 [t is the Oxvgen which by cleans- | Will the rising gases from the exploding 


$5 to $8 each. Descr ing the teeth and sterilizing the shells suffocate the men in the tops? Her 














DO NOT a RES, COASTER BRAKE t th ine at « haif wsual p prices. a aw mouth, conduces so greatly to bet decks and sides plowed and rent, the old 
matter and useful informati It only costs a postal to thing. Write it now re i ter breath. aoe is a WwW reck, pe — ye ‘* 
| ic » () re W c whitens | | pat 10S nor regret In her destruction. one 

— CYCLE ~_. Dept. — CHICAGO, at. debihane ote aa fF || has at last been of use to the fleet. The 
i ' holes in her battered hulk have proved that 

Test_Calox_ Free. mt cn geathe at al | | the training of our gun-pointers, firing at 

ceive our dainty comple aud useiel long range, is more than successful. The 


fleet is jubilant and the gun-pointers are 
stimulated and go into the present battle 
practise with fullest confidence. Secretary 
Mever has overcome foolish sentiment and 
made this valuable experiment, but there 
are other old vessels in the navy, obsolete 
and expensive to maintain, and they wil! 
he of greater use in future experiment 
than in rusting alongside the dock. 


ry Butter on Educator Wafers and eat them i booklet. 
EDU morning, noon and night All Druggists 25c 


sh 


Solve the Bread Problem seein 
C R A C K E R S Your grocer will supply you; NEW YORK 
if not, send us his name. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS bite Peeaaill il 
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Before you buy a Refrigerator see 
how a Sreat Refrigerator is built 


Milk, meat, butter, vegetables—fruit 
kept perfectly fresh and uncontaminated 


The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is 
a great refrigerator. Proof of this 
is the fact that it is used—and has 
been for years—on the buffet, dining 
and refrigerator cars of all the great 
Railroad Systems of this country. 
No refrigerator would be tolerated 
by such business managers unless it 
was constructed to preserve all food 
in its natural condition for the 
gyeatest length of time—at the least 
cost of tce and care. 

The Bohn Syphon System, illus- 
trated below, enables you to keep 
all kinds of food—milk, meat, but- 
ter, vegetables and fruit, in the 
same provision chamber, without 
the slightest contamination. 

By the Bohn Syphon System, each 
provision chamber is kept abso- 
lutely dry without odor and being 
lined with genuine white porcelain 
enamel —not paint—with no seams 
or corners for dirt to lodge in—is 
kept immaculately sweet and clean 
by simply wiping with a moist 
cloth. This porcelain enamel lining 
is non-porous, strictly sanitary and 
does not discolor, crack or peel off 
likeso-called enamel which is merely 
enamel paint. 


Bohn Syphon System 


Perfect Circulation of Air — 
Absolute Dryness—No Odors 
Low Ice Bills 


These illustra- 
tions show the 
parts that are 
1 hidden—the in- 
terior construc- 
} tion which you 

do not see when 
| you buy arefrig- 


i 
| : 
| erator. Yet on 















these parts de- 
pend cleanli- 
| ness, health and 
economy of ice 
| and food, 





Bohn Syphon Refrigerators challenge 
all competition on the following nine facts 
which make a gvea/ refrigerator: 

Low and uniform temperature. 

Pure atmosphere. 

Ease in keeping absolutely sanitary. 
Perfect circulation and absence of odors. 
Freedom from moisture. 

Economy in the consumption of ice. 
Perfect drainage. 

Porcelain enamel lining of provision 
chambers. 

Durability of construction and general 


© DNRANAWN— 


appearance. 





The perfect air circulation shown in the 
center illustration, due to the Syphon con- 
struction, guarantees absolute dryness, the 
passing off through the drain pipe of all 
odors and an average low temperature de- 
low that of any other refrigerator. 

The drain and trap are perfect in each 
detail, constructed in one piece, easily re- 
moved and easily cleaned. The trap is 
automatic, needs no further attention than 
an occasional wiping out. 

The insulation is so perfect most refriger- 
ator manufacturers deem it extravagant— 
but they do not pay the ice bills. Study this 
exceptional construction. 

1. Porcelain enamel lining with patent lock joint 
(see illustration)—no corners for dirt to lodge. 
2. Inside wood lining. 3. 3-ply red rope water- 
proof paper. 4. Wool felt deafening paper. 5. 
Flaxlinum insulation. 6. Deadairspace. 7. Flax 
fibre insulation. 8. Wool felt deafening paper. 
9. 3-ply red rope waterproof yaper. 10. Outside 
selected oak, thoroughly kiln dried, or white por- 
celain enamel on sheet steel (according to style). 
































Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 


Lined with Genuine White Porcelain Enamel 


Built in all required styles and sizes, used in Di- 
ning, Buffet and Refrigerator cars of the great Railroad 
Systems; in the large hotels, clubs and, restaurants ; 
in private homes throughout the country. Special 
styles and sizes for homes, apartments, restaurants, 
etc.; built to order. Construction, workmanship and 
material in our small-family Refrigerators are identi- 
cally the same as in our largest styles. We also manu- 
facture the popular Minnesota Refrigerator. 


Where we have no regular dealers Refrigerators 
are shipped on approval for Ten Days’ Trial. Freight 
paid both ways if not as represented. Write for 
both Minnesota and Bohn Syphon Illustrated Cata- 
logs and Terms. Prices range from $19.00 upward. 


W hite Enamel Refrigerator Company 
Main Office and Works, St.- Paul, Minnesota 


New York Office and Salesroom, 59 W. 42d Street 
Chicago Office and Salesroom, Steger Bldg., Jackson Blvd. and Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO-—The Fair White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 30 East Jackson Boulevard. 
DENVER—Daniels Fisher Stores. PHILADELPHIA—Strawbridge & Clothier. CAM- 
DEN, N. J.—J. B. Vansciver Co. NEW YORK—White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 59 
West 42d St. SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Meckins, Packard & Wheat. WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—Barber & Ross. MINNEAPOLIS—New England Furniture & Carpet Co. 
BUFFALO- Willis K. Morgan Co. DETROIT—Pringle Furniture Co. BALTIMORE 
—John Turnbull, Jr., & Co. 


All California Fruit 1s carried across 
continent in Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


Gare and deleered i 
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As the world’s greatest opera stars 
make records only for the Victor, it 1s 
self-evident they consider the Victor the 
only instrument that does full justice to 
their magnificent voices. 

And as the Victor reproduces the 
actual living voices of these famous 
artists in all their power, sweetness and 
purity, it is self-evident the 


Va onne) 





is the one instrument to provide you 
not only the gems of opera but the 
best music and entertainment of every 
kind. 

Whether you want grand opera or 
the latest song “‘hits’’, or vaudeville, or 
minstrel show, or sacred music, or band 
selections—whatever you want—you get 
it at its best only on the Victor. 


Photos, Hall, Clerke, Moffett, White, 
Sykes, Gerlach, 














